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LUBRICANTS-OIL-AIR-WATER 
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HOSE REELS 








SPACE-SAVING, TIME-SAVING, SAFE 


Alemite Ceiling and Floor Reels 
handle chassis. gear lube, motor oil, 
air and water—keep hose clean and 
out of the way when not in use. 
Heavy duty reel mechanism has 55 
ft. spring and fool-proof latch that 
catches easily at any hose length 
desired. Releases smoothly when 
finished. 

Attractive Styling These new units 
are heavy gauge steel with gleam- 
ing white baked enamel finish, 
mounted on rugged steel frames— 
no strain on the panels. No pinch- 
ing. rubbing or binding of hose — 
ceiling hose guide has rollers on all 
four sides, floor hose guide is ball- 
bearing swivel. Sectionalized de- 
sign permits selection and grouping 
as desired, using a single reel or a 
bank of reels. 








Save Time... 


Hose is always handy 
for instant use 


Save Space... 


Hose is out of the way 
when not in use 


Suspended from the ceil- 
ing ... Alemite Hose Reels efficiently 
deliver whatever material is necessary 


for complete lubrication. 


Clean. Out of the way. (No floor 
space is needed.) This is the trouble- 
free way to easier, faster, more profit- 
able service. Handy. Backed with 
plenty of power, Alemite Hose Reels 
deliver oil and lubricants direct to the 
job. Keep the lubrication department 
going at full speed—with no delays, 


mess, clutter or confusion. 


Your department, too, can benefit 
from efficiency like this. Why not get 
the details? See how Alemite Hose 
Reels can bring you a better, smoother 
running service department over- 


night! 


ALEMITE 


1826 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 





“How can small firms 
hold their own with a 
big company like you?” 


Men who run small businesses have said 
such things as: ““Some people think we're 
being frozen out. I’m doing well, but what about 
others? How can small firms hold their own 
with a big company like you?”’ 


You can see the answer for yourself 
when you get a clear picture of the way busi- 
ness firms depend upon one another. Even 
a big, integrated company can’t stand alone. 


Our company is a number of parts that fit together like pieces of 
a jigsaw puzzle. At the center of things, we’re refiners. Then to be sure 
of a supply of crude oil, we drill wells of our own. And to keep up the 
flow into our refineries and out again, we provide tankers, pipelines and 
trucks, and distributing organizations. But the territory is broad, the 





Suppliers, competitors and customers — 
most of them small firms—are needed all around 
us. Other producers supply over 40% of the 
crude we need. And we buy thousands of other 
things, from pipe to paper clips—last year, more 
than $110,000,000 worth of goods and services 
from some 10,000 suppliers in the West alone. 


There are many small refiners competing with These small firms “hold their own’’ very well indeed; 


L 


us. In every field, there are distributors selling either 
our products for us or competitive lines. For example, 
here in the West— independent service stations selling 
our gasoline outnumber Company-owned stations 
about six to one... and stations selling other brands 
outnumber our own about 29 to one. 


and through serving well, many of them will grow big. 
Standard goes right on working to gain new business — 
competing for your patronage by increasing efficiency 
of operation, improving products, keeping prices down. 
But it’s clear that a vast number of small firms, too, 
always will be needed to complete the picture. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


e plans ahead to serve you better 
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There's a Vapor-Saving OPW Tank Vent for 
every purpose. They are your INVESTMENT against high vola- 
tile vapor loss due to product expansion and temperature 
variation. Weighted to specifications, they trap and hold 
vapors and release only at set pressures, which insure maximum 
protection and dollar dividends. Double 
mesh screen... readily accessible for 
inspection, prevents flame from 
following vapor into tank 
maintains bulk storage safety 
at the highest level. 


DIVO ty | 


OPW No. 95——precision ma- 
chined, product engineered 

for lifetime use, characterizes 

the rugged, simple construction 
common to all rnited Tank Vents. 
Available: 2" - 3" - 4" - other 
types i in sizes to io". 


OPW MANUFACTURES VENTS ain Send for the OPW T ee hee aiid Ber 
FOR ALL SIZES and TYPES OF TANKS aus het aiecaiinetied 


Small Farm Under-ground Above-ground 
Home-Storage Tanks Skid Tanks Storage Tanks Storage Tenks 


Contact your Oil Equipment Jobber. 
If jobber cannot supply you, mail coupon. 





OPW CORPORATION 


2735 Colerain Ave. Cincinnati 25, Ohio 


i'm interested in more detailed information 
on OPW Tank Vents. 


Name. 
Company CORPORATION 
VALVES @ FITTINGS @ ASSEMBLIES 
Address. for handling hazardous liquids 
City 2735 COLERAIN AVE 
CINCINNATI! 25, OHIO 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





REPEAT PERFORAMANCE—Look for much of the 
“same verse, second chapter” in the current Depart- 
ment of Justice grand jury investigation of the alleged 
“international oil cartel.” it almost surely will be 
the Madison Case all over again—with the same ex- 
haustive dredging and fishing in company files via 
the subpoena route for anything and everything that 
might sway a jury. And, the facts of life being what 
they are, don’t be surprised if some personages in 
the domestic industry show up at one point or an- 
other claiming they have been ruined by the com- 
panies concerned. DJ at this point is rushing toward 
a grand jury presentation as fast as it can. It would 
like to “sew up” all the major angles, if possible, be- 
fore November elections, which is not an unnatural 
attitude, considering. Furthermore, it has the ball 
now (jerking it from under a sitting Federal Trade 
Commission) and, no doubt, would like to beat any 
and all congressional committees to the “headline 
punch,” 


SOUTHWEST JOBBER MERGER —tThere is still a 
possibility various state marketing associations in 
New Mexico, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas may 
merge into one group. Petroleum Marketers Assn. 
of Texas has set up a committee to study possibilities 
of affiliation with other interested groups. If the 
four states don’t join, there may be a move to set 
up a separate body through which the four states 
could unite when faced with any particular problem. 


12-VOLTS—tThe recent announcement that Oldsmo- 
bile and Cadillac cars for next year may be equipped, 
at the buyer’s option, with a motor-driven air con- 
ditioning unit, suggests that bigger storage batteries 
will be needed. Should such equipment become popu- 
lar, it might bring about a general shift to 12-volt 
batteries or two 6-volt batteries, a move which is said 
to be already in the process of development by some 
car makers. 


FINANCING OPERATORS—One of the West Coast 
majors has informed young attendants that it is work- 
ing out a plan to enable promising men to get their 
own service stations, even though they lack the financ- 
ing. The problem has been that young men are hard 
to hold as attendants because working conditions do 
not seem as attractive as those in other jobs, and the 
opportunity to become a dealer is hampered by lack of 
money. 
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GASOLINE PRICE HIKE?—Now that a 15c per hour 
increase has been authorized for oil industry em- 
ployes and WSB has okayed a 40-hour work week for 
service station employes, the question is being dis- 
cussed—who pays? Company and government of- 
ficials have looked at the problem in unofficial talks. 
It has been suggested that part of the cost may be 
passed along in a higher gasoline retail price. 
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TBA TIME PAYMENT—A West Coast major oil 
company which has in the past been lukewarm about 
promoting service station sales of tires and batteries 
by means of a budget plan is now emphasizing easy 
budget terms on its TBA point of sale display ma- 
terial. 


OFF THE BEAM?—Marketing official of one major 
company believes some companies are wrong in push- 
ing only high-quality motor oils at 40c and 35c per 
quart. He estimates about 30% of car owners are 
satisfied with lower-priced lubes, and that oil com- 
panies are in a sense driving away trade to accessory 
stores. He believes motor oil consumption per gallon 
of gasoline may have dropped, but not as much as 
motor oil ratios at service stations indicate. He sug- 
gests the oil company stress on quality oil may be 
an important reason for the ratio drop at stations. 


CARBON REMOVER—One of the West Coast majors 
is trying out an engine carbon remover at selected 
stations. The product is fed into the engine through 
the fuel line, and may be an effective combustion 
chamber “knock eliminator” if it pans out. Prelim- 
inary reports are said to be favorable. Service takes 
less than 15 minutes. 


MEN BEHIND ROADS MEN—Moves to set up an- 
other national roads improvement organization, the 
National Good Roads Assn., have brought the sug- 
gestion that the real motivation here comes from 
road builders—and some equipment and cement in- 
terests. Taking the organizing lead is the executive 
secretary of the New York Good Roads Assn., in a 
committee made up also of representatives of the 
Texas, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota good roads 
association. At least one state good roads association 
secretary has told them he believes there are enough 
national organizations already in the roads picture. 
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ONLY AT SINCLAIR DEALERS ! 


PATENTED ANTI-RUST GASOLINE 


Granting of a U. S. Patent on Sinclair Anti-Rust 
S a LLI N G PU C 4 Gasoline boosts Sinclair dealers to the top. 
It’s official recognition that the gasoline they 


sell is basically different from their competitors’ 


... Gives them an exclusive selling story! 


N 0 OTH E R C0 M PA N Y Millions of motorists are reading—hearing and 


ee seeing the news about Patented Sinclair Gasoline — 


how it saves repair bills—saves car life. It’s the biggest adver- 

CAN MATCH tising campaign in Sinclair’s history . . . Newspapers — 
RT — Radio—T V— Movies — Direct Mail! 
Join the two thousand new dealers who have switched to Sinclair 


Ask about the Sinclair ° A : es 4 ? P n 
TBA Franchise featur- in a single year... and profit from Sinclair’s exclusive “Selling Punch”! 
ing Goodyear —the 
greatest name in 


rubber. Contact your nearest Sinclair Representative or write Sinclair Refining Company, 
600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


SINCLAIR ti; GASOLINE 
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Petroleum Publications capture awards 
for outstanding editorial performance... 


Once again, Platt Petroleum Publications gain 
high honors for editorial achievement and ex- 
cellence as both National Petroleum News and 
Petroleum Processing are named winners of 
1952 Industrial Marketing Awards. 


Back of these prize-winning performances is 
an exciting story of editorial alertness and in- 
dustry service. Platt Petroleum Publications 
have been growing up with the oil industry 
through nearly a half century of service. From 
a single publication, this service has expanded 
to one weekly magazine, one monthly maga- 
zine, three daily bulletin services, as well as 
annual handbooks and directories. 


The editorial potential of Platt Petroleum 
Publications in trained manpower and exten- 
sive facilities is matched by few business pub- 
lishing organizations. It is concentrated on 
the specialized interests of one of the world’s 
greatest and most dynamic industries. The 
field contacts and flow of information through- 
out the organization materially benefit each 
specialized publication in the group. 

Platt Petroleum Publications are the oil 
industry’s primary sources for news, product 
prices, manufacturing technology and market- 
ing know-how. Today, 29 full-time editors, 
reporters and feature writers—plus their sup- 
porting staffs—are in constant daily contact 
with the oil industry. They operate from 
six editorial bureaus, strategically located in 
Washington, New York, Cleveland, Chicago, 


Houston and Los Angeles. More than 2400 
miles of privately leased teletype wire facili- 
ties, supplemented by long-distance telephone, 
speed the transmission of their reports to 
copy desks in Cleveland and New York. 


The editorial columns of Platt Petroleum 
Publications have become established as au- 
thority in thousands of cases where personal 
opinions may have differed. The sales of bil- 
lions of gallons of oil and its by-products have 
been completed on the basis of prices quoted 
on the printed page. Major policy decisions of 
oil companies have been aided because of fast 
reporting on ever-changing government direc- 
tives. Quotes from important stories have been 
voiced everywhere from directors’ meetings 
to the halls of Congress. 


That this editorial investment pays off in oil 
industry service and reader interest is clearly 
evident. More than 82% of National Petroleum 
News’ oil marketing readers renew their annual 
subscriptions. More than 94% of Petroleum 
Processing’ s refining and petrochemical readers 
request continuation of their names on its con- 
trolled circulation list each year. 


Advertisers can capitalize on the unusually 
high reader values resulting from the editorial 
investments in Platt Petroleum Publications. 
To sell management and marketing men of 
the petroleum industry, it’s National Petroleum 
News. To sell refining and petrochemical men, 
it’s Petroleum Processing. 





Platt Petroleum Publications 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS ... PETROLEUM PROCESSING 
OILGRAM NEWS SERVICE... ONGRAM PRICE SERVICE... OL-LAW-GRAM 
OIL PRICE HANDBOOK ... TBA DIRECTORY 


1213 West Third Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Houston, 
San Francisco and Les Angeles 
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QUIZ 


If you’re an Independent Petroleum 
Distributor, ask yourself these ques- 
tions. 


Do | want to handle a full 
line of Petroleum Products, 
Rich in Quality, Rich in Per- 
formance and backed by pro- 
ductive advertising? 


Do | want a supplier with poli- 
cies and programs expressly 
designed to protect and pro- 
mote the interests of the In- 
dependent Distributor? 


Do | want expert assistance 
with my marketing problems? 


If you do, you want RICHFIELD, 
the oil company that distributes 
exclusively through Independent 
Marketers. Phone or write for the 
facts about a Richfield Franchise in 
your territory. 


RICHFIELD 


OjJL CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


SERVING THE EASTERN SEABOARD 
FROM MAINE THROUGH THE CAROLINAS 
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It Doesn't Add Up, But OPS Plans 
To Continue Oil Price Controls: 


By Glenn M. Green, Jr. 


As a result of 

a talk the other 

day with one of the men who chart 

the destiny of the Office of Price Sta- 

bilization, it was discovered, textbook 

to the contrary notwithstanding, that 

A may equal B and B may equal C 

but it doesn’t necessarily mean that 
C equals A. 

This fellow was more than pessi- 
mistic about the future of price con- 
trol during the 10 months of life Con- 
gress has allotted to it. He was con- 
vinced that Congress has decreed 
“slow death by strangulation” for it. 


He said a lot of controls would 
have to go—no doubt about it. Con- 
gress has given the agency only 
about $37 million, instead of the $62 
million it wanted. So, OPS must 
compress, contract and remove much 
of its control over the price struc- 
ture. 

Fine, we said, now how about oil? 
And here’s about the way it went 
from that point: 

Q—What is the outlook for decon- 
trol (or suspension) on petroleum and 
petroleum products? 

A—We’re not going to. That’s one 
of the basic commodities and we are 
going to keep all of them under ceil- 
ings. Besides, if we lifted controls 
on oil, I doubt if the producers could 
get a higher price for crude. They 
want about 40c per bbl. but I don’t 
think they could get the posted price 
up. 
Q—Why not? 

A—Because there is no shortage 
and the buyers have the price of the 
refined products up about as high as 
it can go. They would have to ab- 
sorb any increase. 

Q—Didn’t Congress say something 
about decontrolling commodities in 
“adequate supply” or something? 

A—They were not specific—they 
just placed the discretion with the 
agency. We won't do it. 

Q—But, if oil supplies are abundant 
and if prices cannot be raised, why 
don’t you decontrol them? Let them 
seek their own level? Maybe they’d 
go down, instead of up. 

A—Because Congress had a chance 
to vote specifically—to direct us, in 
effect, to lift controls on petroleum. 
They did not accept that amendment. 


If they wouldn’t stick their necks out, 
why should we? Besides, the oil in- 
dustry is making plenty of money. 
It’s not hurting. 

Q—But you just said it couldn't 
make any more if controls were lift- 
ed. 

A—I don’t think so. But we’re not 
going to take the chance. 

You figure it out. 

- * * 

Anyway, here’s the way the OPS 
future looks: Suspension of controls 
on virtually all consumer items — 
washers, radios, beds, furniture of all 
types, candlesticks and what-have- 
you—is on the way and will arrive 
very shortly. Controls on steel, oil 
and all other basic elements of the 
economy are here to stay for the 
duration of OPS. As a matter of 
fact, practically all the remaining 
energies of OPS will be devoted to 
those items, 

* > * 

Meanwhile, the slow attrition of the 
Petroleum Branch continues. It has 
been merged with the Rubber, Chem- 
icals and Drugs Division (now re- 
named Rubber, Chemicals and Fuel 
Division) and, as a result of the 
economy slash, probably will lose 
around half-a-dozen of about 30 em- 
ployes. 

Shortly it will lose Peter R. Jen- 
sen, marketing section chief, and 
Arthur W. Phelps chief legal coun- 
sel. 

® . 7 

Effect of the branch of its shift 
to a new division is uncertain. Some 
higher OPS officials believe that price 
proposals emanating from the branch 
will be “screened” more closely—will 
receive tougher treatment—before 
reaching the policy point than under 
the old set-up. 

One bright spot in the picture is 
the fact that Roland Preisman, as- 
sistant director of the old division, 
moves over as special oil-gas adviser. 
Mr. Preisman has accumulated suffi- 
cient knowledge of the oil industry 
in the past couple of years to aid 
materially in sympathetic treatment 
of its problems. 

The shift almost surely would not 
have occurred had the industry pro- 
duced an executive to head the old 
division after the resignation of G. 
Storer Baldwin as its director. 
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“,..On the feet of Individuals.” 


is. advances on the feet of individuals. We 
Americans live under the highest standard ever 
achieved because we believe in and are permitted 
currently to practice three of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of progress—Invention, Research and 
COMPETITION. 


Nineteen basic inventions influence our pattern 
of life today. Each one was created to satisfy a 
fundamental need for improvement—a modern 
means of competing as against outmoded proce- 
dure. Each one, such as the electric light, the tele- 
graph, the amplifying tube, the induction motor, 
created a new industry in which numerous com- 
panies strove in free competition for the maximum 
share of business. 


For example, since Thomas Edison invented 
the incandescent filament lamp in 1880, the elec- 
tric light industry has grown to an annual volume 
of $501,500,000 in light bulbs alone; in May, 
1906 the Wright Brothers received the patent for 
their flying machine; the value of aviation manu- 
factures in 1951 in the United States alone was 
estimated at $3,350,000,000 and in February, 
1952, records show a $10) billion backlog of 
orders. 

More rapid still is the growth of the radio- 
television industry which today produces some 
$230 million worth of home radio sets and 
$1,570,800,000 in television sets. In every case, 
employment and sales volume grew enormously 
and the public enjoyed huge personal benefits. 

Side by side with Invention came Research, ex- 
emplified by the competition of intelligent men 
questing for new materials, new methods, new 
processes, new scientific truths. Current adver- 
tisements tell of hundred-year tests to assure bet- 


ter materials for the future, technology that pro- 
duces metals to withstand almost inconceivable 
heat, machines calculating 20,000 times faster 
than the mind of man, medicines that cure “in- 
curable” diseases, food processes that cook, ster- 
ilize and pack hundreds of cans a minute. And in 
every case, the public enjoys huge personal 
benefits. 

This is what James A. Decker undoubtedly had 
in mind when he wrote the line,“ Society advances 
on the feet of individuals.” These “individuals” 
are you and I, all our countrymen, benefiting 
every day from Invention, Research—and from 
COMPETITION. 


Developing inventions, marketing products, 
and pursuing scientific research require substan- 
tial investments. A grave danger to their future 
now looms. In 1951, corporation net profits suf- 
fered a loss of 21% over the previous year. The 
reason—taxes too high, government controls and 
policies that interfere too greatly with private in- 
dustry. If this continues, financial resources will 
dwindle, competition will be stifled. 

Without free competition, American progress 
stops. No country can long exist when its govern- 
ment calls all the shots. We need competition to 
assure progress for people. 


* + * 


This report on PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is pub- 
lished by this magazine in cooperation with National 
Business Publications, Inc., as a public service. This 
material, including illustrations, may be used, with 
or without credit, in plant city advertisements, em- 
ployee publications, house organs, speeches, or in any 
other manner. 


THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM DELIVERS THE MOST TO THE GREATEST NUMBER OF PEOPLE 
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Refinery Runs and Gasoline Output 
At New Highs; Residual Woes Grow 


For the first time in history, crude 
runs to stills at U. S. refineries 
topped seven million b/d in the week 
ended July 12, according to API sta- 
tistics. This put runs about 500,000 
b/d higher than for the same period 
a year ago. 

Gasoline yields were such that re- 
finery output of this product also 
scored a new all-time high. 

Refinery runs averaged 7,013,000 
b/d, or 64,000 b/d higher than the 
previous record, set two weeks earlier. 
Gasoline production totaled 23,251,- 
000 bbis., up 479,000 bbls. from the 
previous peak, reached in the week 
ended June 28 also. 

However, increase in crude runs 
in an effort to make up gasoline 
production lost during recent strikes 
and provide sufficient heating ,oil 
stocks for next winter aggravated the 
residual fuel oil storage situation for 
many companies. Gain in residual 
stocks of more than two million bbls. 
(see summary table on this page) 
was about double the amount of in- 
crease registered a week earlier. 

Substantial gain in distillate fuel 
oil stocks was shown in the API re- 
port. 

Combined kerosine and distillate 
fuel stocks on July 12 reached 98,- 
821,000 bbls, as compared with 70,- 
016,000 bbls. on May 31. It has been 
estimated that an average increase 
of around three million bbls. per week 
would be necessary from the end of 
May to the first of November to 
equal the 146,128,000 bbls. combined 
kerosine and distillate stocks shown 
for Nov. 3, 1951. Actually, the in- 
crease for the six-week period since 
May 31 this year figured 4,467,000 
bbls. per week. 

Crude oil and condensate produc- 
tion averaged 6,075,050 b/d in the 
week ended July 12, down 27,400 b/d 
from the previous week. 

Seattle may get a Standard of 
California refinery at some future 
date. Standard has purchased about 
2,000 acres of land in Snohomish 
County, Wash., about 20 miles north 
of Seattle as a “possible” refinery 
site. 

President T. S. Petersen em- 
phasized that the company has no 
plans now for building a refinery on 
this land, but added that “the way 
the Pacific Northwest is growing, 
both in population and industry, in- 
dicates to us that sooner or later it 
may be desirable to build a refinery 
there to take care of the expansion 
of our business.” This might be two 
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years or 10 years away, he said. 
If and when the refinery is built, it 
probably would supply Alaska as well 
as the Northwest, Mr. Petersen said. 

Increase in Texas crude oil allow- 
ables amounting to 187,392 b/d in 
August over July was approved July 
17 by the Texas Railroad Commission. 
The August allowable averages 2,- 
924,306 b/d. The boost was the first 
since March, when the state’s per- 
missive production hit a record of 
nearly 3,200,000 b/d. Cutbacks were 
ordered for April, May, June and July. 
The commission gave in to pleas 
from independent producers and sev- 
eral major refiners in raising the out- 
put ceiling for August. 

Pennsylvania Grade crude runs to 
stills continued to decline in the 
week ended July 12, according to Na- 
tional Petroleum Assn. statistics. 
Runs were down 1,536 b/d from the 
week ended July 5, as shown (in b/d) 
in the following table: 

Week Ended 
July 12, 1952 
59,459 


Week Ended 
July 5, 1952 
60,995 


Week Ended 
July 14, 1951 
56,417 


Humble is preparing to build a pro- 
pane deasphalting unit at its Bay- 
town, Tex., refinery to prepare cataly- 
tic feed stock from heavy fuel oil. 
Once contracts are let, Humble ex- 
pects 18 months to two years will 
be required for construction. Propy- 
lene, butylenes and butanes recovery 
facilities also are planned at Bay- 
town in connection with deasphalting 
project. 

Expansion goal for production of 
natural gas liquids has been revised 
by Defense Production Administration 
to 60,000 b/d in the last half of 1952 
and 120,000 b/d more in 1953. 

When over-all industry expansion 
goals were announced in April, DPA 


had set natural gas liquids expansion 
at 43,000 b/d in the last half of 1952 
and 88,000 b/d more next year. 

DPA and PAD said this adjust- 
ment would bring that phase of ex- 
pansion into balance with the 18- 
month well-drilling program, which 
had been the aim from the beginning. 
Actually, therefore, the increased 
goal is simply a “bookkeeping” in- 
crease over the original goal, PAD 
indicated. 

PAD said it already has enough 
applications for rapid tax write-offs 
to cover the natural gas liquids ex- 
pansion, which will increase total ca- 
pacity to about 1,040,000 b/d by the 
end of 1953. 

Asphalt production was increased 
14% by U. S. refiners in 1951 to 
meet increased demand for highway 
and street construction, the Bureau 
of Mines reported, Production in 
1951 totaled 12,055,500 tons as 
against 10,589,100 tons in 1950. 


Serious backing up of kerosine and 
No. 2 fuel oil in New York Harbor 
as the result of a halt in shipments 
on the New York State Barge Canal 
was feared last week by oil men. 
The halt was called when a leak was 
discovered in Lock 9, just above 
Schenectady. Temporary repairs are 
expected to take about three weeks. 
An estimated 435,000 bbls. per week 
of petroleum products normally move 
through the lock. 

Imports of crude oil and products 
averaged 921,400 b/d in May, drop- 
ping 62,000 b/d from the April aver- 
age, according to an NPN compila- 
tion of Census Bureau statistics. 

Data showed that crude oil imports 
decreased to an average of 502,300 
b/d from the record April average 
of 584,400 b/d, while residual fuel 
imports at 364,000 b/d were up 2,- 
900 b/d from April. rs 

Exports of crude and products in 
May dropped to an average of 353,- 
600 b/d from 461,900 b/d in April. 


Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 
(U.S. Totals — B. of M. basis) 


Production 


Crude runs—daily avg. 
Foreign crude included 
Percent operated 
Gasoline 
Kerosine Fk 
Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 


Stocks 
Finished & unfinished gasoline 
Kerosine . 
Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 


Week 
Ended 
July 12 


118,332,000 
. 24,306,000 
72,515,000 
48,395,000 


Week 

Ended 

July 5 
(figures in bbls.) 


7,013,000 
577,000 
95.7 
23,251,000 
2,417,000 
10,184,000 
8,943,000 


119,533,000 
23,312,000 
67,542,000 
46,172,000 
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THE RIGHT 
TRUCK TANK 
for 


Take a good look at the six truck tanks illus- 
trated here. Five are stock models, one is a 
de luxe, custom-made job. They all have a 
number of important things in common— 
things you want in your truck tanks. 

Each one was engineered to the exact re- 
quirements of the work it has to do. Each one 
is constructed of the highest quality mate- 
rials, with strength to spare wherever strength 
is required. Each fitting and accessory is 
specifically designed for its particular purpose. 
All fittings are steel, malleable iron, or high- 
grade bronze. Each weld is expertly made 
and with no skimping. The tank of each one 
was tested at least twice after mounting. 

Of every 4 Quaker City truck tanks we 
build, 3 are repeat orders. Whatever your 
requirements—an inexpensive stock tank or 
a de luxe streamlined unit—Quaker City is 
your best buy. Write for full information. 


QUAKER CITY 
IRON WORKS 


3400 Gaul Street ¢ Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


ONE OF AMERICA’S LEADING TRUCK TANK BUILDERS 
FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


JULY 23, 1952 


“The Betsy Ross" —1,200 gal., 3 compartment stock truck 
tank mounted on model F6 Ford. CA 84”. 


> “SUPRA, Xa 


“The William Penn” —1,500 gal., 3 compartment stock unit 
mounted on model KB 7 International. CA 102”. 


“The Ben Franklin” —2,000 gal., 4 compartment stock truck 
tank mounted on model U70 Autocar. CA 103%”. 
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“The William Penn” —1,200 gal., 3 compartment stock unit 
mounted on model 6403 Chevrolet. CA 84”. 


“The Quaker Maid’ —Z,300 gal., 4 compartment tank 
mounted on model 755 GMC. ch 120”. 





2,500 gal., 5 compartment de luxe unit mounted on model 
U70 Autocar. CA between front tandem axle and cab 120%”. 





GULF OIL CORPORATION ~; 


Keep an eye on the lunch, Lov . .. it’s liable 
to be a long day! By the time the flat tire was 
patched and inflated .. . and the motor was 
tuned as sweet as a nut... and the endless 
detours were bouncingly detoured . . . it was 
generally time for dinner—or supper! 


But those days folks didn’t mind too much. 
For motoring was a rare and wonderful ex- 
perience—and those who owned cars gladly 
put up with inconveniences. 


Motoring is even better today when just 
about everyone can hop in a beautiful modern 
car and spin off into a bright new world over 
a ribbon of concrete. 


Yes, the automotive and oil industries have 
progressed tremendously and so successful has 
this advance been that modern motor cars, and 





GULF REFINING COMPANY - 


1901 De Dion Bouton Motorette 


the petroleum products that keep them run- 
ning so well, are symbols of dependability to 
millions of motorists. 


As part of this forward-looking industry, the 
Gulf Companies are working constantly to ad- 
vance the contributions of oil to automotive 
progress, thus contributing to the comfort and 
well-being of American motorists. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM 


GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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NOJC Decisions on Critical Issues 
Can Be Vital to Future of Jobbers 


Critical issues face jobber leaders 
when they sit down next week in 
Traverse City, Mich., to discuss the 
future path of the nation’s Independ- 
ents. 

On the agenda of the National Oil 
Jobbers Council meeting July 31-Aug. 
2 afe matters that could lead to 
NOJC decisions strongly affecting 
relations with suppliers and the gov- 
ernment, as well as the jobber’s place 
in oil marketing. 

Leaders in NOJC say the Traverse 
City session may be one of the most 
important in recent years. These de- 
velopments are anticipated: 


1. A subcommittee headed by Bob 
Kent of Kansas will submit a report 
outlining the conclusions NOJC is 
drawing from the jobber cost survey 
which was released without comment 
at the Savannah meeting in March. 
(See NPN, March 26, p. 17-18, and 
April 2, p. 33-34). 

2. To help NOJC decide what stand 
to take on the issue of depletion, 
two speakers are planned to debate 
the question of whether the oil in- 
dustry’s 27.5% depletion allowance 
should be reduced, as demanded by 
the Fair Deal. 


3. Widespread charges of commer- 
cial account grabbing by major com- 
petitors will be more thoroughly in- 
vestigated and aired than at any pre- 
vious meeting. Case histories of some 
examples will be presented. 

4. Latest developments in the 
Standard Oil Co. “Detroit” case will 
be studied with the possibility that 
NOJC might decide officially to sup- 
port the arguments of Indiana Stand- 
ard. 

Cost of Survey — Plenty of fire- 
works probably will erupt when the 
Kent report is presented, inasmuch 
as Everett Yerly of Wisconsin, chair- 
man of the Committee on Economic 
Concentration, is expected to report 
simultaneously that supply companies 
have declined politely to make public 
a breakdown of the cost and profit 
or loss figure of their marketing de- 
partments. 

The suppliers were asked to release 
their figures at the same time as 
NOJC made public the results of its 
cost and margin survey with the com- 
ment that “It is hoped that this 
. » . will set an example for our sup- 
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pliers who have not been equally as 
honest and forthright in making 
available comparable information.” 

Depletion — Tying in closely with 
the council’s cost survey and the 
refusal of suppliers to release their 
marketing figures, is the subject of 
depletion. Heretofore, NOJC went 
along with the industry generally in 
supporting the 27.5% allowance. But 
at Savannah the question was raised 
as to whether supplying companies 
“directly or indirectly are using the 
benefits of depletion allowance to 
subsidize their marketing opera- 
tions,” and this was the reason the 
speaking program on depletion was 
arranged. 

Presenting the industry case for 
retaining the 27.5% allowance will 


be Guy Woodward of the Noble Drill-: 


ing Corp., Tulsa, former counsel for 
the Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn. 
The speaker for the government side 
of the question has not definitely 
been chosen. 

Commercial Accounts—The discus- 
sion of commercial account grabbing 
is expected to be centered on the com- 
plaint of a prominent Tennessee job- 
ber that a major supplier captured 
one of his large accounts by selling 
at 2.5c below the tank wagon price. 
The jobber already has complained 
to Otis H. Ellis, NOJC’s Washington 
counsel, who advised him he could 
report the matter to the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The secretary of at least one other 
state association is expected to pres- 
ent documentary evidence of similar 
occurrences in his area. 

Detroit Case — In deciding what 
stand, if any, to take on the Detroit 
case, the national council is expected 
to study carefully the recent argu- 
ments by Indiana Standard that job- 
bers would be hurt by the tentative 
FTC order. Standard argues that 
many jobbers also retail gasoline, 
and that to require them to pay tank 
wagon prices on gasoline they retail 
would be unfair. The company also 
contends that the proposed order pre- 
vents a jobber from buying from a 
supplier who has retail distribution 
in that area. 

The only jobber group supporting 
the FTC is the Michigan Petroleum 
Assn. The Northwest Petroleum 


Assn. has declined to take a stand 
either way. 

It is probable, however, that a 
number of state organizations, such 
as the Dllinois Petroleum Marketers 
Assn. and the Indiana Independent 
Petroleum Assn., will be seeking a 
resolution opposing the FTC order. 
Illinois recently filed a protest with 
the FTC contending that “this order 
will hurt the jobbers and can’t pos- 
sibly help the retailers.” Indiana pre- 
viously has taken a strong stand in 
opposition to the FTC findings. 

TBA Pool?—Clint Elliott of Ar- 
kansas will report on investigations 
his TBA Committee has been making 
on the possibility of NOJC setting up 
an agency for the pooled buying of 
TBA items for jobber members. Mr. 
Elliott reportedly has been conferring 
with a battery manufacturer who is 
interested in working out such an 
arrangement. 

Retailer Conference—Also on the 
schedule is a joint conference between 
an NOJC committee headed by C. H. 
Arnold of North Dakota and repre- 
sentatives of the National Congress 
of Petroleum Retailers to discuss 
common problems and determine 
whether a policy of joint action 
should be pursued toward working 
out solutions. 

Toll Roads—<Another subject that 
probably will be brought up is that 
of toll roads and their future effect 
on the oil industry and jobbers in 
particular, as outlined in a recent 
series of articles in NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEWS. Although this sub- 
ject is not on the printed agenda, 
H. F. Horning, NOJC secretary, said 
he would raise it on the floor. 

“This certainly is a problem that 
will become more serious as time 
passes and more toll roads are 
planned and built, and the national 
council should begin studying it im- 
mediately,” Mr, Horning observed. 

The Michigan group may request 
the national council to make a 
thorough study of the “lack of any 
fair marginal protection” for jobbers 
during periods of price disturbances. 





Jobber Margin Relief 


The NOJC meeting comes at 
a time when a crucial issue in- 
volving jobbers is being decided 
in Washington, by the Office of 
Price Stabilization namely: 

How can a “fair” earnings 
standard be established for fuel 
oil jobbers. Details of OPS dis- 
cussions appear on p. 26. 
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U.S. Speeds Grand Jury Probe of ‘Oil Cartel’ 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—The Washington 


scenery was so cluttered this week 
with investigators and would-be in- 
vestigators of the oil industry that 
it was sometimes difficult to sort 
them out. Oil company operations at 
home as weil as abroad were under 
fire. 
Here were the developments: 


1. Attorney General James P. Mc- 
Granery announced that the Justice 
Department was launching a federal 
grand jury investigation of the “inter- 
national oil cartel” alleged to exist, 
presumably, in the still-secret Fed- 
eral Trade Commission report. 

He appointed Leonard J. Emmer- 
glick, one of the department’s most 
successful antitrust prosecutors, to 
head up a special “cartel task force” 
with veteran DJ antitruster W. B. 
Watson Snyder as his “chief of staff.” 


Targets of the move are Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey), Standard Oil 
Co. of California, The Texas Co., 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Gulf Oil 
Corp.. and two foreign companies, 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. and Royal 
Dutch Shell Co. 

The Sherman and Clayton Anti- 
trust Acts are the weapons the de- 
partment hopes to wield successfully 
against the companies, attacking both 
the civil and criminal procedure 
routes. 

2. Timed perfectly to get out just 
ahead of Mr. McGranery’s action 
came a multi-page blast against the 
same companies from Senator Hen- 
nings (D. Mo.). Essentially, it boiled 
down to a charge that the companies 
are operating “an independent world 
government” and exacting gigantic 
profits by means of “an ingenious bas- 
ing point system.” 

Mr. Hennings said he will press for 
establishment in the next session of 
Congress of a special Senate com- 
mittee to investigate the matter. 

3. A few days earlier, a Senate 
Small Business Subcommittee under 
Senator Long (D. La.) dipped into 
the “international oil cartel” subject 
and launched its own look into the 
charges. 

Its angle, as with the others, is 
whether the five American companies 
have entered into private agreements 
with the foreign concerns and each 
other to control world prices of oil 
and whether the practice, if true, ad- 
versely affects the domestic oil in- 
dustry. 

The Long Subcommittee heard Wil- 
lard L. Thorp, assistant secretary of 
state for economic affairs, deny fiat 
the State Department had urged 
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either FTC or the President to ‘“‘sup- 
press” FTC’s “cartel” report. 


4. Socony-Vacuum, Jersey Stand- 
ard, and Gulf issued immediate 
denials of the charges. Texaco and 
Shell withheld specific comment pend- 
ing publication of the FTC report, 
but denied complicity in any such 
cartel. 


Gathers Ammunition—-Mr. Emmer- 
glick plunged immediately into build- 
ing his staff for the presentment to a 
grand jury in Washington, amid 
strong indications that the depart- 





Heads ‘Cartel’ Probe 


Leonard J. Emmerglick 


This is the man named by the Jus- 
tive Department to conduct its grand 
jury investigation of an “internation- 
al oil cartel.” 

Mr. Emmerglick has been with 
DJ since 1944 and has won a series 
of “victories” for the department in 
antitrust cases against Aluminum 
Co. of America, Du Pont, General 
Electric and other companies. 

He was a practicing attorney in 
Newark, N. J., before joining DJ's 
Antitrust Division. ‘ 





ment will begin proceedings within a 
few weeks. 

He took charge under a letter of 
authorization from Mr. McGranery 
which cited the Sherman and Clay- 
ton Acts and other applicable stat- 
utes as the basis for the suit. 

DJ will probably use the alleged 
harm to U. S. commerce, domestic or 
foreign, and alleged price-fixing as 
the pegs on which to hang its case. 

At press time, the department was 
drafting the subpoena it will us2 to 


fish out every bit of information it 
possibly can from company files. It 
will be of the “kitchen sink” variety 
listing every conceivable type of rec- 
ord that might have a bearing on 
the case, even communications on 
“intentions” and “rumors.” 

It undoubtedly will list all com- 
panies and all subsidiaries, foreign 
and domestic, involved in the charges. 


World Control Charged—-Mr. Hen- 
nings asserted that the five Ameri- 
can and two foreign companies “own 
and control lock, stock and barrel 
practically the entire world oil indus- 
try outside the U. S., and six of these 
same companies dominate the oil in- 
dustry within the U. S.” 

“This organization is literally more 
powerful in terms of influence and 
resources than any small foreign 
country with which they deal,” he de- 
clared. “Moreover, whenever their 
special interests can be facilitated, 
the British Foreign Office and (U. 8S.) 
State Department and the obvious 
government partisan advocates of the 
industry, such as the British Min- 
istry of Fuels and the American Pe- 
troleum Administration for Defense, 
back up the Big Seven with all the 
power and prestige of Great Britain 
and the United States.” 


PAD Rebuttal — PAD, concerned 
over its mention in the charges, tried 
unsuccessfully to contact Mr. Hen- 
nings in an effort to learn the basis 
for it but the senator left for the 
Chicago Democratic convention be- 
fore a conference could be arranged. 

Nevertheless, Deputy PAD J. Eda 
Warren issued a public statement on 
July 21 in an attempt to set the 
record straight. He declared that 
Mr. Hennings was lacking “full in- 
formation” on PAD’s role in the for- 
eign oil supply plan for overcoming 
Iranian losses. 

“The real test,” he said, “is how 
well we have done our job in protect- 
ing the national security,” adding: 

“PAD’s record ... is clear. All 
segments of the oil industry, large 
and small, integrated and non-inte- 
grated, domestic and foreign, have 
been and continue to be treated im- 
partially and fairly in the manner 
required by the needs of our national 
security. Any other course would not 
only be disastrous to the national se- 
curity, but would make for such far- 
flung dislocations within the many 
diverse segments of the industry as 
to make accomplishment of the de- 
fense program impossible of achieve- 
ment.” 


Behind Scenes — Mr. Hennings 
earlier said he had not seen the FTC 
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‘CARTEL’ BATTLE ON—Willard L. Thorp, left, assistant secretary of state for eco- 
nomic affairs told Senate investigators last week that State Department did not ask 


suppression of FTC “oil cartel” report. 


He appeared before Senate Small Business 


Monopoly subcommittee headed by Senator Russell B. Long (D., La.), shown at right 


report, despite his recent broadside 
of letters intended to shake it loose 
and a visit to President Truman for 
the same purpose. (Mr. Truman 
subsequently “directed” the DJ ac- 
tion). But he said his own study 
and “investigating” had led him to 
“some very shocking facts” about the 
alleged cartel. 

In this connection, it is only fair 
to recall that co-operative interests 
from his state, Missouri, sparked the 
ill-fated Cannon Resolution (which 
collapsed in 1950) to investigate the 
domestic oil industry. He also con- 
sulted some individuals who helped 
him in preparing his blast. One of 
these is Washington attorney Samuel 
Nakasian, a former petroleum special- 
ist for the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and currently engaged 
as DJ special assistant to help prose- 
cute the Mutual Security Agency case 
alleging between $50 million and $80 
million in overcharges by several oil 
companies in their MSA-financed 
sales in Europe of Middle East oil. 
(MSA succeeded ECA, and some of 
the transactions date prior to the 
succession, it is understood). 

Mr. Nakasian also represents Iran 
in some of its dealings with the U. S. 
and is frankly outspoken against 
what he calls a “blockade” of Tranian 
oil. He stated that Mr. Hennings has 
been “in touch” with him “along with 
a lot of other people” but that he is 
not “employed” by Mr. Hennings and 
wants “nefther the credit nor the 
blame” for the investigation, 


The companies can expect no quar- 
ter from either DJ or Mr. Hennings. 
Both are obviously determined on an 
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all-out fight and both are cast in the 
role of prosecutor. 


Long Probe—The Long Subcommit- 
tee probably will provide most of the 
investigation news during the next 
few weeks. It jumped into the pic- 
ture after obtaining and studying, on 
a confidential basis, a copy of the 
FTC document. 


Mr. Long said his group wants to 
know: (1)° whether the American 
and British concerns have joined in 
an international monopoly, (2) if the 
U. S. Navy had to pay “artificially 
high” prices for Middle East oil, (3) 
if the international oil price struc- 
ture is imposing an “undue burden” 
on the economies of nations now 
benefitting from U. S. aid and (4) 
whether the independent American 
producer is being injured by “the al- 
legedly monopolistic dumping of for- 
eign oil in the United States at a 
net cost far below the price charged 
in Europe and the Middle East.” 

Mr. Long implied that it is ridic- 
ulous for the FTC document to re- 
main secret because it contains so 
much information already published 
elsewhere. He predicted it will be re- 
leased soon. 


From his subcommittee counsel, 
Dr. Walter Adams—a professor with 
an economics Ph.D. on leave from 
Michigan State College—came assur- 
ances that the subcommittee does not 
intend to “vilify” the oil industry. 

“Senator Long has given instruc- 
tions that the investigation is to be 
extremely objective,” he said. “We 
want to be sure that the oil com- 
panies have a fair and impartial 
forum in which they can present their 


side fully and without prejudice. We 
feel that the companies have much 
in their record which reflects favor- 
ably on their operations.” 


State Department Views—Mr. Long 
raised the question, in quizzing the 
State Department’s Mr. Thorp of 
whether American oil companies may 
be operating abroad “beyond the law 
of any nation.” Mr. Thorp said they 
may be “doing things in one place 
they couldn’t do in another” but it I# 
“difficult to believe” companies could 
find a place in world to do business 
without some legal limitations. 

Mr. Adams asked Thorp’s opinion 
about the desirability of a legal re- 
quirement on companies to register 
any “international private agree- 
ment” with some U. 8S. government 
agency, contending that such agree- 
ments, in effect, established policies 
that might conflict with official U. S. 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Thorp agreed that “there clear- 
ly is possible conflict” but said that 
such requirement might cause gov- 
ernment “to move in on a situation 
in a way that does involve a great 
deal more governmental control and 
supervision that I like to see in our 
system.” 

Mr. Adams asked if published re- 
ports were true that the ‘‘interna- 
tional oil cartel” has “blacklisted” 
Iranian oil. Mr. Thorp said that 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. has put the 
world on notice that it will “use what- 
ever legal processes are available to 
assert its claim on Iranian oil” and 
that he thought it was this situation 
“which prevents people from buying 
(Iranian) oil.” 

On State’s role in suppression of 
FTC report, Mr. Thorp said: 

“I wish to state categorically that 
that the department did not request 
the’ Federal Trade Commission to 





Witnesses Not Gagged 


WASHINGTON - 
who appear before the grand 
jury in the proposed Justice De- 


Witnesses 


partment investigation of an 
‘oil cartel” are not bound to 
secrecy—after testifying. 

A spokesman for the U. 8S. 
Attorney’s office, District of 
Columbia, has stated: 

“The witnesses may speak 
freely about what they have 
been asked and what they have 
testified. They are told that 
the proceedings are secret and 
that neither the grand jurors 
nor the prosecuting attorneys 
will reveal what they have said. 

“But we can’t forbid the wit- 
nesses to talk about it outside 
if they wish.” 
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suppress the document. ... It was 
the feeling of many officers of the 
department that the publication of 
the document at this time would not 
contribute to the achievement of the 
foreign policy aims of the United 
States in the Middle East and might 
in fact impair their attainment.” 

(The President in press conference 
took full responsibility for keeping 
the report secret because of interna- 
tional aspects, but gave permission 
for the attorney general and congres- 
sional committees to inspect it on 
classified basis.) 

Mr. Adams said he saw no con- 
flict between the DJ and subcommit- 
tee investigations, since the subcom- 
mittee seeks information leading to 
legislative suggestions, while DJ is 
interested in prosecution. 

Outcome ?—-Two possible resuits of 
the subcommittee probe emerged 
quite early in the game. Attention 
probably will be focussed on the de- 
sirability of having companieés regis- 
ter with some U. S. government 
agency any agreement it makes with 
a foreign concern, for one thing. 

Another is the probability that Mr. 
Long will bear down on the feasibil- 
ity of breaking up the integrated 
company establishments. He prob- 
ably will favor the separation of pro- 
duction from marketing in the field 
of petroleum. 

The subcommittee will conduct 
hearings in fields other than petro- 
leum, but probably will concentrate 
on oil first. 


Lake Tanker to Be Launched | 
By British American Oil Co. 


British American Oil Co.’s new 125,- 
000 bbl. Great Lakes tanker will be 
launched July 28 at Collingwood, 
Ont., Canada. Mrs. Milton S. Ber- 
inger, wife of the chairman of the 
board of British American will spon- 
sor the ship. 

Named the B-A Peerless, the ves- 
sel will move western Canadian 
crude from Superior, Wis., to B-A’s 
refinery at Clarkson, Ontario, near 
Toronto. Ship will have top speed of 
16 m.p.h. and brings to 22 the num- 
ber of ocean and lake tankers under 
charter to B-A. The Peerless, built 
at a cost of $4.5 million, is supposed- 
ly one of the world’s largest fresh 
water tankers. 


Jobber Elected to OPS Post 


WASHINGTON—Louis Walz, in- 
dependent jobber from Northwest, 
Pa., has takén over as chief of Re- 
fining Section, Petroleum Branch, 
Office of Price Stabilization. 

He replaces Roger W. Williams who 
left that post to return to the in- 
dustry May 6. 


OPS Bombarded with Several Protests 
On Application of East's Price Hike 


WASHINGTON—tThe oil industry 
appeared to be still confused this 
week over the exact intent and mean- 
ing of the East Coast fuel oil price 
order, despite the “clarification” is- 
sued on July 17 by the Office of Price 
Stabilization. 

Inland refiners continue to press 
OPS for consideration of their pro- 
test that they should have been 
granted the increase given the East 
Coast refiners while, from another 
angle, fuel oil peddlers are up in arms 
because they have not been granted 
the 0.15c increase allowed to mar- 
gins of bulk plant operators. . 

In Amendment 1 to Supplementary 
Regulation 10, OPS emphasized that 
seaboard terminals or refineries may 
take the 0.15c increment of the 0.8c 
increases when they sell directly to 
consumers — including large com- 
mercial accounts in tank car lots. 
Section 2 (D) (2) was reworded as 
follows: 

“(2) To the ceiling prices set forth 
in sections 2 (a), (b) and (c), 0.15¢ 
per gal. may be added by operators 
of such terminals or refineries and 
by bulk plant operators receiving 
product from these terminals or re- 
fineries, when making sales of these 
products to other than bulk plant 
operators, including consumers. In 
no case may the price to the ultimate 
consumer be increased nfore than the 
amount of the adjustment provided 
for in the appropriate ceiling price 
set forth in paragraph (a) of this 
section, plus 0.15c per gal.” 

Protests—The OPS move prompt- 
ly roused the ire of both the Inde- 


pendent Oil Men’s Assn. of New 
England and the Oil Heat Institute 
of New England, who charged the 
agency with failing to recognize the 
historical position of numerous large- 
volume retailers as tank car buyers 
of heating oil in the Boston market. 
The former group declared it would 
seek an interpretation from OPS to 
support its view that these particular 
retailers should be assured the same 
0.15c increment as specified for bulk 
plant operators. The latter declared 
it will continue protesting the dis- 
rupture by OPS of normal industry 
procedures, charging that OPS “has 
no business telling a tank car buyer 
he must now be a tank wagon buyer.” 
Hit Fringe Ruling—Then from an- 
other side came the attack of the 
National Petroleum Assn. against 
the ruling of OPS operating people 
that the East Coast increases should 
not be extended to “fringe” areas 
inland. 
In a formal letter of appeal to Price 
Stabilizer Arnall NPA declared: 
“The discriminatory effect of the 
proposed interpretation can be illus- 
trated as follows: The Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. supplies jobbers in Pitts- 
burgh by pipe line from its Phila- 
delphia refinery. On such sales made 
FOB Philadelphia, Atlantic may in- 
crease its tank car ceiling price to 
such jobbers by 0.65c a gal. But the 
Pennzoil Co. which also supplies job- 
bers in Pittsburgh from its refinery 
at Oil City in competition with At- 
lantic would be denied the increase 
even though it has customarily based 
its selling prices on Atlantic’s prices. 





Defense Orders for the Oil Industry 


(Issued July 15-21, inclusive) 

This description of oil defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting up know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation. 

Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on oil upon issuance. 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $100. Less 
than one year’s service, pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling. 

CODE: NPA—National Production Author- 
ity; ESA — Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA— 
Defense Production Administration; DTA — 
Defense Transport Administration: WSB — 
Wage Stabilization Board; OPS — Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


List of Orders 


OPS—Office of Price Stabilization 
CPR 17, SR 10, Amdt. 1, Heating oil on 
Bast Coast 


SSB—Salary Stabilization Board 
Int. 13, Stock purchase plans 


NPA—National Production Authority 
M-6A, Sched. 2, Dir. 1, Oil country tubing 


What Orders Do 
Office of Price Stabilization 


EAST COAST HEATING OFL—Admt. 1 to 
SR 10 of CPR 17 rewords section 2 (d) of 
SR 10 making it clear that the 0.15c may 
be added on any sales to consumers, but that 
the 0.15c may not be added by refinery or 
terminal operators on sales to bulk plant op- 
erators, nor by bulk plant operators on sales 
to other bulk plant operators, 


Salary Stabilization Board 

STOCK PURCHASE PLANS—Int. No. 13, a 
question and answer document deals with the 
relationship of General Salary Stabilization 
Reg. 2 to offerings of stock to employees 
at a price below the fair market value of the 
stock. 


National 


OIL COUNTRY CASING AND TUBING— 
Dir. 1 to Schedule 2 of NPA Order M-6A 
provides that during period of work stoppage 
in the steel producing industry, no oil country 
casing and tubing shall be delivered by steel 
distributors except for orders bearing the al- 
lotment symbols A, B, C, or E, and a digit, 
Z-2, or H-2E. 
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In both cases the jobbers are en- 
titled to raise their prices to con- 
sumers 0.8c a gal. since their tank 
wagon prices in Pittsburgh as in 
many other Western Pennsylvania 
cities, are based on the East Coast 
price structure.” 


NPA asked that SR 10 be amended 
to “provide specifically” that the ap- 
propriate adjustment is granted to 
sellers at both tank car and tank 
levels who customarily based their 
wagon prices on East Coast prices. 


On this score came comment from 
Otis H. Ellis, NOJC general counsel, to 
the effect that the seaboard increases 
were authorized to assure movements 
from the Gulf and “it is difficult to 
see” how inland refinery prices could 
be increased on the same premise. 

The only justification for granting 
the tank wagon increase in the fringe 
area, he added, is that it assures an 
adequate supply. Shifting the “wind- 
fall” from the tank wagon seller to 
the refiner, Mr. Ellis declared, would 
possibly tend to “aggravate” the en- 
tire situation. 

Other Action—One other signifi- 
cant development at OPS this past 
week was the issuance of an order— 
General Overriding Regulation 32— 
permitting sellers to apply for ad- 





Special Station Issue 


What’s the best way to build 
a Station—the best construction 
and design? 

That's the question NPN will 
spotlight two weeks from now 
in a comprehensive service sta- 
tion report. 

The target: A big package 
of ideas oil marketers can use 
in planning and improving their 
own station construction pro- 
grams. Based on reports from 
oil companies in all parts of the 
country, the issue will have 
dozens of pictures and dia- 
grams. It will include: 

—An illustrated “gallery” of 
outlets considered the “best” 
typical examples of construc- 
tion and design. 

—A study of station building 
costs. 

—A list of equipment stations 
should have and what some of 
the manufacturers are offering. 

—An analysis of eye appeal, 

—A report on restroom de- 
sign and finishes. 

—A look at “sick” stations 
and how to cure them. 

To tell the full story, NPN 
will devote a large part of its 
editorial space to these topics. 
To read the full story—see NPN 
July 30. 
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justment of ceiling prices which are 
lower than state-fixed minimums. 


An official who helped draft the 
order told NPN that it definitely ap- 
plies to the situation in Hampden 
County, Mass. where gasoline dealers 
have not been able to raise margins 
in accordance with state below-cost 
requirement because of the price 
“freeze.” 


Mr. Guthrie 


Platt Appoints V. B. Guthrie 
Eastern Editorial Director 


Virgil B. Guthrie is now Eastern 
Editorial Director of the Platt Pe- 
troleum Publications, with headquar- 
ters in New York. 

Mr. Guthrie, a member of the Platt 
organization since 1915 when he be- 
gan as the first reporter for National 
Petroleum News, is editor of Petrole- 
um Processing, and associate editor 
of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Guthrie 
will coordinate all editorial activities 
of the two publications and of Platt’s 
Oilgram News and Price Services in 
the East. 


AAA Withdraws Proposal 
Restricting Truck Hauling 


WASHINGTON — American Auto- 
mobile Assn, has withdrawn a tenta- 
tive proposal for severely restricting 
transportation over public highways 
of dangerous articles, including oil 
products. 

The resolution was to have been 
presented to National Committee on 
Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances 
meeting here July 15-17. It was with- 
drawn, however, on grounds that the 
same problem already is being ex- 
plored by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments and by several individual 
states, an AAA official said. 


Resolution would have recom- 


mended that hauling of dangerous 
articles in trucks on highways be 
banned, except under individual 
special permits for each movement 
which would be issued only when no 
other means of transportation is 
available. 

AAA's proposal also would have 
required a predetermined route to 
be conveyed by appropriate law en- 
forcement officers. 

The move had been bitterly pro- 
tested by National Tank Truck Car- 
riers, Inc., whose managing director, 
C. Austin Sutherland, commented: 

“It would be interesting to know 
what ideas the AAA has to provide 
their members with gasoline to op- 
erate their automobiles if their 
recommendations were adopted by 
federal, state and local officials.” 


Oil Borrows $330 Million 
From Private Sources in 1951 


CHICAGO—Oil industry and relat- 
ed companies borrowed a total of 
$330,471,000 from life insurance com- 
panies and other long-term investing 
institutions in 1951, according to The 
1952 Yearbook of Private Placement 
Financing, published by E. V. Hale & 
Co. 

The study showed that producers, 
refiners and distributors of oil and 
petroleum products obtained $96,723,- 
000; petroleum pipe lines, $129,500,- 
000, and oilwell tool and supply 
houses, $35,300,000. Purchases of 
tank cars were financed to extent 
of $68,948,000. 

Largest private financing for pipe 
lines was $57,000,000 issue of 25-year 
first mortgage bonds sold to two life 
insurance companies by Platte Pipe 
Line Co. The largest loan to an oil 
producer (apart from production 
loans listed separately) was $14,000,- 
000 obtained by Delhi Oil Corp. from 
an insurance company and _ three 
banks. In oilwell tool and supply 
field, largest borrower was A. O. 
Smith Corp. with $25,000,000 in 15- 
year notes. 

Copies of the study may be ob- 
tained at $50 each from E. V. Hale 
& Co., Board of Trade Building, Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 


Gas Industry to Spend 
5 Billion by 1956 


NEW YORK—Gas distribution and 
pipe line industry will spend about 
$5,600,000,000 for plant expansion and 
new facilities construction in five- 
year period 1952 through 1956, ac- 
cording to American Gas Asen. es- 
timates. This compares with construc- 
tion expenditures of $5,100,000,000 
over the past five years, previous 
record high. 
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Oil's Outlook for Steel Grows Worse 
But Can Supply Continues Adequate 


WASHINGTON—So far, no short- 
age of cans for oil has developed be- 
cause the supply of blackplate steel 
from which most oil cans are made 
was exceptionally good at the begin- 
ning of the steel strike. 

That, however, is one of the few 
bright spots in the ever-darkening 
picture as far as steel and steel prod- 
ucts are concerned, 


Early this week in Pittsburgh, the 
bosses of the steel workers said flat- 
ly they will not sign a contract unless 
it calls for a union shop. That killed 
the brief flair of optimism which had 
developed and apparently indicated 
that the end of the crippling strike 
is not yet in sight. It began June 2. 


Its effects were beginning to reach 
down to the man in the street and 
he was having some troubles buying 
such products as automobiles, fans, 
etc. Some Washington observers were 
of the opinion that this pinch at the 
“mass” level might put enough pres- 
sure on the government to force it 
to take some action to get steel pro- 
duction going once again. 


As for the petroleum industry 
specifically, the news was worse and 
worse, Petroleum Administration for 
Defense estimated that continuation 
of the steel strike for another week 
or 10 days would result in the loss 
to the oil industry of the entire fourth 
quarter steel supply. 


In addition to hard-hit oil produc- 
tion, the strike also has caused a 
“critical” supply situation for oil and 
gas transmission lines, PAD said. The 
agency warned that this might re- 
sult in some un-fueled gas appliances 
next winter. 


PAD earlier had said it would give 
emphasis to such lines in order to 
meet the winter heating needs. But 
with the steel strike stretching on 
and on, PAD was facing the situation 
of having no materials to meet such 
emergencies with. 


Refining construction has not yet 
been severely affected, since basic 
units already have been laid or are 
in process of being fabricated, PAD 
said. However, it is expected that 
the strike impact will be felt in re- 
fining about next January and Febru- 
ary when “B” products such as com- 
pressors, heat exchangers and boilers 
will be harder than ever to get. 


An industry spokesman, A. W. 
Thompson, president of American 
Assn. of Oilwell Drilling Contractors, 
stressed the serious impact the steel 
strike is having on well drilling. He 
said if the strike should last another 
30 days, 25% of the US. drilling 


rigs (600 to 800) will be down for 
lack of pipe. He added that a full 
quarter-year’s supply of tubular 
goods already has been lost. 

Meanwhile, National Production 
Authority, at the request of PAD, 
directed the Pittsburgh Steel Co.— 
the only tubular goods maker not 
strike-bound—to fill during the next 
30 days orders for 6,400 tons of cas- 
ing and tubing from its regular dis- 
tributors. This was a move to chan- 
nel supplies to “wildcat” oil operators. 

The Office of Price Stabilization 
established a ceiling of $3 for empty 
raw used steel drums (40 to 58 gals. 
inclusive) and $4.50 for empty recon- 
ditioned steel drums in Alaska. It 
also set a ceiling of $1.50 per drum 
for service of reconditioning drums. 

Sellers of used drums or recondi- 
tioners may add to their price any 
taxes placed on that sale or service 
but must state separately from the 
selling price the amount of tax col- 
lected. 


Rescue Oil Union Leaders 
In Venezuela, OWIU Asks 


DENVER—An editorial appearing 
in the July 21 issue of Oil Workers 
International Union (CIO) publica- 
tion for members urges U. S. govern- 
ment action to end the “brutalities 
and tortures” allegedly inflicted by 
military dictatorship in Venezuela 
principally against “leaders of demo- 
cratic oil unions.” 

“These union leaders have been 
tortured in bestial fashion in the 
prisons of Caracas,” OWIU charges. 


“We think our government should 
do something about it,” the editorial 
says, adding: “We do not suggest 
that gunboats should be dispatched 
nor that Marines should be landed, 
as was done in previous decades to 
protect American capital south of the 
border. We merely suggest that the 
government do some quiet but effec- 
tive arm-twisting down in Venezuela. 
And we suggest that the United 
States loudly call attention of the 
United Nations to the Venezuelan 
situation.” 

OWIU said that the “U. S. prob- 
ably would be running into a head- 
on battle with American capital- 
ism” if it interfered with Venezuelan 
dictatorship, since “Venezuela is one 
of Wall Street’s richest colonies.” 
Union asserted: 

“We become sick at the stomach 
when we think of the fact that Amer- 
ican oil companies are in the midst 
of the act in Venezuela. The fact 


that U. S. oil companies are playing 
footsie with the dictators in Vene- 
zuela represents a new low in moral- 
ity for the oil industry.” 


OWIU Strikes End at Phillips 


BARTLESVILLE — Phillips Petro- 
leum and Oil Workers International 
Union (CIO), Local 491, signed a 
new one-year contract July 19, under 
which work was resumed immediate- 
ly at the 2,800 b/d Great Falls, 
Mont., refinery, ending the strike 
which began May 2, the company 
said. 

New contract provided 15c an hour 
increase and 6c and 12c shift differ- 
entials. 

Wage settlement was the same as 
agreed upon for reopening last week 
of 5,000 b/d Spokane, Wash, refinery, 
closed since April 30. 

Early in the strikes, Phillips had 
said it would not reopen either its 
Spokane or Great Falls plants. Great 
Falls settlement disposed of last re- 
maining strike against Phillips in- 
stallations. 


Oil Feels California Quake 


LOS ANGELES — Heavy damage 
at the unitized Paloma Field cycling 
plant at San Joaquin Valley, a major 
break in a General Petroleum 10-inch 
main crude line and a leak in a Rich- 
field 10-inch line were caused by ma- 
jor California earthquake this week. 

Preliminary reports indicated that 
the petroleum industry did not suffer 
seriously considering the intensity of 
the quake. Most of the damage oc- 
curred in San Joaquin Valley where 
epicenter was placed. Presently in- 
visible damage may show up later. 

A ranking oil man commented, “In- 
dustry apparently came out surpris- 
ingly well.” Worst damage was at 
Paloma plant, 20 miles southwest of 
Bakersfield where fire swept the in- 
stallations. Los Angeles office of 
Western Gulf Oil Co., which operates 
the plant, said early reports described 
damage as “considerable, possibly 
50%.” 


Death 


R. C. Gwilliam, 60, vice president 
and manager of Ohio Oil Co.’s Hous- 
ton division since 1937, died at his 
home in Houston July 15, following 
a heart attack. 

Prior to joining Ohio Oil in 1930, 
Mr. Gwilliam was in private law 
practice in Ogden. He had been a 
vice president and manager of the 
Houston division since 1937. 

Surviving are his wife, daughter 
and mother. 
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Premium Gasoline Reaches 90 Octane 
Or Over in 32 of 49 Cities in July 


Special to NPN 
WILMINGTON, Del.—A marked 


increase in number of cities having 
premium-grade gasoline averaging 90 
octane Research or better is shown 
in the July, 1952, Du Pont survey, 
conducted in 49 cities in the U. S. and 
Canada. Total of 32 cities were so 
rated, as against 27 last April. 


A slight decline from April was 
shown in number of cities having 


regular-grade gasoline averaging 85 
octane Research or more. 

High of range for both premium 
and regular-grades moved up, while 
low of range for both grades moved 
down, as compared with April survey. 

Table below summarizes latest sur- 
vey results and compares figures 
with previous surveys, also showing 
cities where average octanes were 
highest and lowest: 


Octane Ratings by Classification 
(Research) 


Octane Ratings: 

PREMIU M— 
90 & above 
85-90 ‘ 
Below 85 . 


Baltimore 


REGULAR— 
85 & above . 
80-85 


fpaw 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Cleveland 
New York 


duly Oct. dan. 
1951 1951 1952 


23 24 28 


24 23 21 


1 1 0 
84.5 


92.5 


Last Winter's Octanes Lower Than in ‘50-51 


WASHINGTON—Premium and reg- 
ular-grade motor gasolines sold at 
U. S. service stations last winter had 
octane ratings slightly higher than 
those of summer of 1951 but failed 
to reach record levels of gasolines 
surveyed during winter of 1950-51, 
Bureau of Mines said July 21. 

Regular semi-annual survey, made 
in conjunction with API, showed pre- 
mium fuels to have average octane 
rating (Research) of 90.0, with reg- 
ular at 83.1. This compares with av- 
erages for two grades, respectively, 
of 89.7 and 82.5 for summer of 1951 


District 


and 90.3 and 83.7 for winter of 1950- 
51. 

The bureau said total of 4,206 
samples were collected from service 
Stations carrying products of 136 
large and small refiners. 

Free copy of Report of Investiga- 
tions 4901, “National Motor-Gasoline 
Survey, Winter 1951-52,” may be ob- 
tained from Bureau of Mines, Pub- 
lications Distribution Section, 4800 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Following tabulations give break- 
down on gasoline octane ratings for 
winter of 1951-52: 


Research Method Motor Method 
Premium Regular Premium. Regular 


Northeast: Maine, Mass., N. H., Vt. and northern N. Y. 91.6 86.5 82.7 80.1 


. Mid-Atlantic Coast: R. L., 
. Southeast: N. C., 


Conn., N. J., Del., 
central & southern N. Y., & eastern Pa. ..... 


Md., Va., 


91.4 ‘86.1 82.2 79.9 


Oregon to Get Products Line 


SAN FRANCISCO—Plans for pipe 
line distribution of petroleum prod- 
ucts in mountainous southern Oregon 
have been disclosed by Cal-Ore Pipe- 
line Co., which recently obtained a 
fast-tax allowance to build 7,000 b/d 
103-mile line from Crescent City, 
Calif., to Medford, Oreg., at a cost of 
$2,500,000. 

Construction is scheduled to start 
next year, and pipe line is expected 
to displace present tank truck dis- 
tribution, the company said: Products 
barged from San Francisco by United 
Towing Co. are handled at Crescent 
City through Oil Terminals Co. Barg- 
ing, terminalling and pipe line com- 
panies belong to Crowley Tugboat & 
Launch Co., San Francisco. Crescent 
City terminal has been handling 
about 3 million gal. monthly for 
seven West Coast majors. 

Financing and pipe procurement ar- 
rangements have not been completed, 
but pipe allocation has been ob- 
tained, said Thomas B. Crowley, com- 
pany president. 


County Voids Oil Storage Ban 


ALLENTOWN, Pa.—A_ township 
cannot place limits upon tank capa- 
city of oil products storage plants 
“under the guise of regulations for the 
safety, health and general welfare,” 
Lehigh County Court ruled in a case 
brought by Esso Standard testing 
the constitutionality of an ordinance 
limiting oil products storage to 75,000 
gals. in one tank. 

Esso plans to build a 3,800,000-gal. 
terminal on some 15 acres in East 
Allentown and Hanover townships. 
Residents of the area opposed the 
project on the grounds it would be 
a fire hazard and depreciate property 
values. 

Township has until Aug. 7 to ap- 
peal but Township Solicitor E. K. 
Kline said no appeal is planned now. 
W. S. Hudders, counsel for Esso, said 
the company will not go ahead with 
the plans for bulk plant until after 
the Aug. 7 deadline. 





8. C., Ga., Fla., Ala., and eastern 
Appalachian: Ohio, W. Va., western N. Y., 
eastern Ky., and a small portion of Md. .. 

. Michigan ed ee hn ve ovetets 
. Nerth Illinois: northern Ind., 


84.8 82.5 79.3 
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40-Hour Week at Stations Begins 


LOS ANGELES—Conversion of 
Standard of California’s 1,100 com- 
pany-operated stations from a 48-to 
40-hour work week began Monday, 
July 21. Completion is scheduled by 
Sept. 11. 

Approval of the 40-hour, five-day 
week, believed to be the first in the 
country involving company-owned 
service stations was granted by the 
Wage Stabilization Board July 8. The 
agreement becomes effective 60 days 
from date of receipt, July 15. 

WSB denied a commission increase 
of from 0.5c per gal. to 0.75c per 
gal. which was part of the agreement 
negotiated by Standard of California 
and Western States Service Station 
Employes Union in January. The in- 
crease was proposed to offset esti- 
mated commission that men will lose 
by working shorter week. 

Approximately 5,000 men are af- 
fected by the agreement, NPN was 
told by William R. Forgy, chairman 
(president) of the employes’ union. 
An additional 1,000 men will be re- 


quired to keep units at full strength. 

Training of new men is getting 
under way, and stations will be con- 
verted as attendants become avail- 
able. Mr. Forgy said it is expected 
that three to four weeks will be re- 
quired to install new schedules 
throughout the chain. However, time- 
and-a-half overtime rate doesn’t be- 
come effective until Sept. 15 if cir- 
cumstances compel any men to ex- 
ceed 40 hours before then, Mr. Forgy 
said. 

Base rate, which is unchanged, 
starts at $205-for new salesmen and 
ranges to $325. In addition, com- 
mission of 0.5c per gal. of gasoline 
sold at station is shared by men. This 
averages about $62 per man. 

Denial of the commission increase 
by WSB will reduce each man’s total 
commission by about $5 per month, 
Mr. Forgy estimated. When the agree- 
ment was announced in January the 
union said the combination of reduced 
hours and increased commission was 
the equivalent of a 25c per hour raise. 





New time cutter 
means faster service for you! 
It’s our new credit card with CHEVRO-MATIC 


din with name and account number. CHEVRO-MATIC makes 





NEW CREDIT CARDS are introduced and described by Standard of California in news- 
_ Paper, magazine and radio advertising. This is a typical ad used to tell credit card 
customers of the advantages to them of the style card 





The $5 commission loss equals about 
3c per hour. 

Mr. Forgy said that working con- 
ditions and benefits for service sta- 
tion personnel are now about the 
same as other company personnel en- 
joy. 

The cost to the company will be 
$3,204,000 a year in wages and com- 
missions, based on 1,000 additional 
men receiving the base pay and not 
including benefits and other expenses. 

Members of the employes’ union pay 
$1.50 per month in dues, no initiation 
fee. Membership is limited to com- 
pany station personnel in seven west- 
ern states. Mr. Forgy estimated that 
about 90% belong to the union. 

The chain is operated by Standard 
Stations, Inc., subsidiary of Standard 
of California. 

- * om 

LOS ANGELES—Union Oil of Cal- 
ifornia has requested WSB permis- 
sion to place attendants at company- 
operated stations on a 40-hour week, 
NPN learned July 18. About 150 men 
reportedly would be affected. 

Work-week reduction would replace 
a 4.2% raise which the-company had 
requested, informant said. Petition 
was filed with the regional office. 


Oil Industry Has Built 36% 
Of Its Planned Expansion 


WASHINGTON — The petroleum 
industry has little more than a third 
of its planned expansion under rapid 
tax write-off program already built, 
Council of Economic Advisors has 
reported to President Truman. 

Of the total expenditures of $1.2 
billion planned oil expansion, $777 
million had been granted tax write- 
offs and 36% of that actually has 
been constructed, mid-year econ- 
omic review shows. Amount “in 
place” Dec. 31, 1951 was 24%. 

Meanwhile, the Defense Production 
Administration, which approves tax 
write-off applications, also issued a 
progress report covering the expan- 
sion progress as of March 31, 1952. 
DPA estimated contemplated expen- 
diture at $1.1 billion and said $324 
million—or 29%-—-was in place at 
that time. 

Expansion programs for many 
other industries are much more near- 
ly complete than in petroleum in- 
dustry, the DPA breakdown shows. 
Agency estimates that 45% of the 
facilities aided by certificates of nec- 
essity was in place March 31, com- 
pared with 29% for oil. 

DPA said that most rapid rate of 
progress during second quarter was 
scheduled for blast furnaces, copper 
ores, aluminum, several chemicals, 
iron ores, aircraft plants, petroleum 
refining, coke ovens, machinery and 
petroleum pipe lines. 
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Oil Industry Must Fight to Nail Fair Deal Lies 


Even though the Truman administration may protest 
the idea, circumstances look very much as if the grand 
jury investigation of the oil industry’s overseas opera- 
tions for alleged monopolistic practices, as announced 
last week by Attorney General McGranery may be part 
of the “Fair Deal” strategy to try and divert the public 
from thinking of the tremendous amount of crookedness 
in the Democratic administrations of these past 20 years 
while the Democrats make a highly desperate fight to 
hold on to the political control of this country for four 
more years. 


This thought is heightened by many circumstances. 
Not the least of these is the fact that simultaneously 
with the McGranery announcement came one from Sen- 
ator Hennings of Truman’s own state, voicing the same 
charges but well saturated with vitriol, as reasons for 
promising to ask the U. S. Senate for a special congres- 
sional investigation of the oil industry of the world to 
plan directions for its future conduct. 


As these charges also read like the demands that the 
co-ops of this country and of Europe have been making 
in recent years, including to the United Nations, for 
some of the foreign production of these American and 
British oil companies without the co-ops risking a single 
penny in finding and refining that oil in wildcat foreign 
lands, there are indications, too, that the Truman-Mc- 
Granery combination is also playing for the co-op vote 
as well as the co-op support for this grand jury investi- 
gation. 


Furthermore, both Hennings’ charges and those of the 
administration are subject to some question at least as 
to their origin and fairness because of the great activity 
of late of special undereover Washington lobbyists for 
Iran and its prime minister. It is obvious that the 
Mossadegh element in Iran, that has been trying by 
much downright falsehood to seize from the Shah the 
absolute control of the oil industry there for the benefit 
of the rich but hungry land owners, could gain consid- 
erable political advantage if a big bonfire could be built 
up against the oil industry in the U. S. It has been work- 
ing vigorously in this country, it is known, to this end. 


The oil companies have a good story against all 
these charges but, as usual with big corporations, 
are slow in making it public. However, it is to be 
hoped they will now make the fight of their lives to 
get the truth established in the public mind and do 
it without standing on any ceremony for the admin- 
istration, its Department of Justice and any courts 
or grand juries that may be involved. For the mo- 
ment, we will await the oil companies telling their 
story. 


Another factor that seems to warrant a question as 
to the political motive of the proposed grand jury in- 
vestigation is that there is no question but that the 
Eisenhower Republican campaign is going to be carried 
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on, at least partly, on the amount of corruption in the 
20 years of New Deal and Fair Deal rule. It is just 
plain good political strategy, therefore, for Truman to 
make criminal charges against those in the Republican 
camp, hence McGranery’s statement that the grand 
jury investigation of the oil industry’s alleged law vio- 
lations abroad will be to bring down criminal indict- 
ments as well as civil indictments. 


There is the further fact that the Eisenhower-Dewey 
faction hurled charges of “stealing” delegates in the 
South and that the Taft crowd replied by charges that 
Eisenhower’s money was supplied by “Wall Street.” This 
was a plain invitation for the Trumanites to skirmish 
around and drag up all the charges they can against 
“business,” which is always supposed to be on the side 
of the Republicans. It may well be remarked by this 
Republican (the editor) that the officers of that party 
seem to have a peculiar adeptness in doing dumb things 
and losing elections these last 20 years. Eisenhower has 
put in a new national chairman, but perhaps he should 
also ditch some of his own immediate supporters who 
have already lost two previous elections. 


While the oil industry, like all industries, is naturally 
much concerned with the outcome of this year’s elec- 
tion, whether it be a continuation and extension of the 
socialistic and even communistic rule over this country 
or a return to some form of true democratic govern- 
ment, the industry is immediately concerned with the 
character of the administration’s grand jury investiga- 
tion, the resulting court decrees, if any, and the effect 
they may have on a senate investigation and any leg- 
islation that may come from that. 


All this may be aimed at the big oil companies, but 
it is a serious question what the smaller companies may 
get out of it that is good including the now tax free 
co-ops. If the co-ops get stronger by having imported 
crude and products channeled direct to them, certainly 
their Independent competitors who help pay the ex- 
penses of the government that the co-ops may flourish 
tax free, will be worse off competitively than ever before. 


All oil men and men in other industries will be much 
interested in the character of the investigation that Mo- 
Granery will carry on. If it is rough and ruthless and 
without regard to truth or law as was the infamous 
Madison Case, for instance, that will not bode well for 
any business in any line, big or little, because it will 
make it all the more difficult for business to defend 
itself against unfair restrictive and socialistic legislation. 


It is probably reasonable to assume that the charac- 
ter of McGranery‘s proceeding will parallel largely the 
character of the presidential campaign. In fact, for Mc- 
Granery to register his efforts so as to be of any pos- 
sible aid to the Democrats in the presidential campaign, 
he will have at least to equal the campaigners in alleg- 
ing iniquitous and illegal conduct on the part of the oil 
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companies or other industries if Truman is going to build 
up campaign material. As the election is in the U. S. 
and not Europe the effort also, undoubtedly, will be to 
bring the oil “conspiracy” to this country and to find 
as many “conspirators” as possible in the U. S. in order 
to minimize, as the Democrats are already trying to do, 
the “small percentage” of corruption within their ad- 
ministration. 


As for how far such politicians will go contrary to 
law and truth and fair play in trying to establish their 
own type of political regime, such as the late Roosevelt 
did, we need but look to the character of and the man- 
ner in which that Madison oil case was handled by the 
New Deal government and look at some of the acts of 
the Department of Justice since. 


It is quite in order, therefore, to ask McGranery and 
his boss Truman, if in order to make sure of getting in- 
dictments that will suit them and against the right vic- 
tims, will the Department of Justice undertake to hand- 
pick the grand jury as it did under Roosevelt and At- 
torney General Cummings at Madison, Wis., in 1936, 
by having the clerk of the court put only the “right” 
names in the slot of the box, keep tight hold on the 
cards and then withdraw these same names as if they 
had been taken out of a legally shuffled box ? 

This wholly illegal act was brought out in a collateral 
action in another federal district court whose judge 
roundly condemned the fraud. It was at first denied by 
the Justice Department attorneys who perpetrated it 
and then admitted when a new grand jury was finally 
called to go through the motions of reindicting the same 
oil men. 


This rank violation of law and justice was not cen- 
sured by the department, the attorney general or the 
bar association which talks quite a bit about its “re- 
spect” for “ethics.” 


Then there were the hundreds of times in the same 
case that the attorneys for the government bullied and 
threatened witnesses in the secrecy of the grand jury 
room, in order to try and get them to testify to what the 
witnesses kept declaring was not the truth. One who le- 
gally had occasion to see some of that grand jury tes- 
timony said it was the most monstrous of any he had 
ever read. The witnesses felt helpless because they had 
been warned that the oath they took on entering the 
grand jury room forbade them divulging a word of any- 
thing that took place to anyone even their lawyers. 
From their ignorance of law they did not know that this 
did not preclude their appealing to the judge. 


Fists were shaken in the faces of witnesses and one, 
at least, was turned over to the U. S. Marshal with 
instructions to lock him up in the jail cell just off the 
marshal’s office, all this without any order of the court. 
The marshal had his own opinion of the proceedings for 
when he grabbed the arm of the witness who had re- 
fused to lie, he murmured in the witness’s ear, “Don’t 
pay any attention to those s-o-b’s, come into my office 
and have a drink.” Which hospitality was gladly ac- 
cepted. 


According to all reports that grand jury investigation 
was an inquisition comparable to any that Hitler and 
Stalin have pulled and the rough work there was all 
done by the duly accredited attorneys from the socalled 
Justice (?) Department at Washington. 


Oil men, who know of this gross abuse of the grand 
jury and who may be the unfortunate victims of the pro- 


ceedings you are about to initiate, Mr. Attorney Gen- 
eral, may well ask you, is this the way you are going 
to proceed to get your “evidence”? 

Then also there were the many hundreds of times 
when the attorneys for the government in court, grossly 
distorted the facts and even presented exhibits that were 
faked. One exhibit in particular, well known to this 
writer presented 58 prices and the government lied about 
every one, as their witness, a government employe, ad- 
mitted on cross examination. 


The oil industry, Mr. Attorney General, has been sub- 
jected to much falsehood and unfair and illegal treat- 
ment, in whole and in part, by these two past New Deal 
and Fair Deal administrations. In your own department, 
the solicitor general of the U. S. certainly did not tell 
much, if any, of the truth in presenting the famous 
“tidelands” case to the U. S. Supreme Court, which court 
rendered a decision that many a good lawyer condemns 
as “screwy” to use a mild word. 


Then how much truth has been told by high ups, in- 
cluding Truman, about the mineral depletion allowance? 
Little if any. 

The district attorney for the District of Columbia, 
last week, said that he would not invoke the court rule 
in effect in some jurisdictions and put into effect in the 
Madison case, forbidding witnesses to consult their at- 
torneys or employers about their testimony. That is a 
step toward civilized procedure that, it is to be hoped, 
you will not revoke. 


The oil industry is not afraid of the truth but it 
is justly afraid of lies, especially such as now are 
so often told about it and other industries, told and 
told and told, as per the Hitler and Stalin formula 
until at last some people believe them. 


This country recognizes that it is in a bad fix, thanks 
to politicians and administrations that have little or 
no regard for truth and law and justice, and thanks, 
also, to the large number of Communists that these ad- 
ministrations admittedly have had and probably still 
have even in high positions. A political campaign that 
means life or death to such an administration in power 
for 20 years, is not the best place for threshing out 
some of the complicated problems that concern over- 
seas development of such a highly essential commodity 
as oil. 

We trust, Mr. Attorney General, that you will appre- 
ciate some of these difficulties at least and conduct 
your investigation of oil on a new and much higher 
standard than has the heretofore misnamed Department 
of Justice with so much of its efforts against the oil 
industry as well as against other American industries. 





Every man who expresses an honest thought 
is a soldier in the army of intellectual liberty— 
R. G. Ingersoll. 

Editorials are written to stimulate discussion, 
because it is only through discussion that a na- 
tion, an industry or a company can arrive at 
sound decisions. NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS al- 
ways welcomes comments on its editorials. 

Please write Warren C. Platt, Editor, 1213 
West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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ploye or two to take over from him 


Many Independents Now Wondering 
Who Pays What Prices for Fuel Oil 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


A truly con- 

fused situation is 

that resulting in the Boston market 

from the Office of Price Stabiliza- 

tion’s “clarifying’’ amendment to its 

East Coast heating oils price increase 
order. 

The big Northeastern market has 
been a two-price market since the 
order emerged. And “clarification” 
seems to have changed nothing with 
respect to the problem of large re- 
tailers who have been tank car 
buyers historically. 

Four major suppliers have inter- 
preted the OPS utterances to mean 
that the reseller who has no bulk 
plant is not entitled to the jobber’s 
0.15c increment of the recent 0.8c 
increase. Generally speaking they’re 
charging the retailers in question the 
tank wagon price, 10.lc per gal. 

Four other major suppliers have a 
different interpretation, and are sell- 
ing the same class of buyer at tank 
car, 9.95c. 

Thus, the operator whose business 
is 95% retail, and who supplies only 
a couple of peddlers, can buy at tank 
car because he has some storage 
while the retailer whose volume is 
just as large or perhaps larger, but 
who has no tankage, no longer can 
get the tank car price he’s been used 
to getting. If he were just a few 
miles inland, the latter probably 
would have tankage, but he hasn’t 
installed any since he’s been able to 
haul more economically from rack 
direct to consumer, being close to his 
supplier’s terminal. 


Then there are deviations from the 
rule. Some of these retailers have 
contracts at tank car which are 
deemed to be binding. Some cus- 
tomarily buy from as many as four 
and five suppliers—who today may 
not all see the OPS declarations eye 
to eye price-wise. 

There seems to be a split in inter- 
pretation among Independent sup- 
pliers, too. And while the market 
now is relatively quiet, there is some 
“shopping” for price. 

Clearly, something will clarify the 
situation, but what will do it is any- 
body’s guess. 

> 


The marketing vice president of 
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one of the majors in New York be- 
lieves more distributors reaching the 
riper years should make specific plans 
for orderly continuation of their busi- 
ness after they’re gone. 

“Lots of times,” he points out, “a 
distributor has no son who might 
carry on the business, or his son is 
interested in something else. 

“The distributor will have been in 
business 20 or 25 years, and he might 
live and be active for a good many 
more years, but he never knows. 

“Unless he grooms a promising em- 
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at his death, his family is quite like- 
ly to be left with a heavy problem 
on their hands. 


“Too often the business has to be 
sold at a ‘distress’ price, and benefi- 
ciaries take an unnecessarily heavy 
tax beating, besides. 

“There’s the problem on the other 
side, too. The supplier is left facing 
the possibility of losing the account. 
If it buys up the business, it may 
have on its hands an operation which 
might better be conducted by an In- 
dependent.” 

This major’s executive estimates 
that fully 25% of his company’s dis- 
tributors have reached or passed the 
point where they should have made 
the indicated arrangements for the 
future of the businesses they’ve built. 

Here is a problem which jobber 
associations may want to do some- 
thing about. 


Dealer Leader Hits Methods of Union, 
But Defends ‘United Action’ Principle 


Dealer criti- 

cism of _ their 

companies’ attitudes in teamster un- 

ion membership drives as reported in 

the July 9 Midwest column (p. 29) 

has brought the following comments 

from Victor Postillion, executive di- 

rector, Gasoline Retailers Assn. of 
Metropolitan Chicago. 

While not holding any brief for 
the union’s methods. Mr. Postillion 
says no oil company should rightful- 
ly involve itself in service station un- 
ion activities if the dealers are tru- 
ly Independent businessmen. 

Mr. Postillion, speaks up for his 
association of dealers as an employ- 
ers’ group, and recalls the trouble- 
some 1930’s when dealers were not 
organized and did not bargain as a 
group with the union on employe 
wages, hours and working conditions. 
“We had then,” he said, “unscrupu- 
lous dealers using their employes un- 
fairly to gain advantage over com- 
petitive dealers. Service station help 
in those days worked 60 and 65 hours 
a week for as little as $18 and $20, 
often with split shifts necessitating 
both early and late hours for individ- 
ual employes.” 

While any dealer, or group of 
dealers, according to Mr. Postillion, 


By Frank Holman 


is free to negotiate with Internation- 
al Brotherhood of Teamsters Union, 
Local 705, in the Chicago area, he 
points out that not until 27 little 
groups of dealers in Chicago and 
some of its suburbs united to form 
the present association, did any 
dealer have any real (emphasis his) 
representation with the union in iron- 
ing out employe difficulties and re- 
lated. problems. “Subsequent agree- 
ments we have worked out with (Lo- 
cal) 705,” he said, “have evened out 
the cost of operation among all deal- 
ers on one of the biggest items of 
doing business—that of wages.” 


In defense of Article II, paragraph 
2 of the union contract, in which 
the dealer agrees there can be only 
one owner in a station regardless of 
financial interests, Mr. Postillion 
said that when the 27 small groups 
welded into one, the most progressive 
dealers “insisted on this clause to 
prevent a return to chaos, The deal- 
ers, themselves,” he said, “wanted 
and still want this stopgap to pre- 
vent trick partnership arrangements. 
Otherwise,” he added, “there is noth- 
ing to prevent an owner from leasing 
a pump to each employe.” 

The union organizers are at fault, 
he agrees, in the manner in which 
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they are “telling their story” to the 
dealers. Both dealers and employes 
should be told, and politely, that the 
union transport drivers have every 
right not to deliver gasoline to “scab” 
stations. “Obviously,” he says, “705 
has not presented their case properly 
to the Park Ridge and Desplaines 
dealers.” 

Writer’s note: While Mr. Postillion 
has presented the case for his associ- 
ation quite well, his comments are 
somewhat beside the point stressed in 
the earlier column, namely that the 
dealers are unaware of how to han- 
dle the problem at hand. Nor does 
he answer the point raised as to how 
lecal 705, as representatives of em- 
ployes, can work on “better margins 
for the boys (dealers).” Neither has 
he explained why the union organ- 
izers fail to restrict their activities 
to service station employes, but tell 
the dealers, “We ain’t gonna tell ’em. 
You tell ’em.” 


i —sOWPACIFIC ~ COAST 


Also to be challenged is the union 
organizer’s right to demand six 
months’ dues in advance “because we 
can’t come out here (Desplaines) for 
chicken feed.” 

Mr. Postillion does say, however, 
that in company-owned stations in 
Chicago, the companies, themselves, 
require new employes to join the 
union within 30 days after they be- 
gin work, and failure to do so is 
cause for dismissal. Only one dealer 
in the Park Ridge/Desplaines area 
was aware of this fact, and only be- 
cause he was formerly an employe of 
the company whose gasoline he now 
sells, 

This single fact points out that 
unnecessary bad feelings, accusations 
and silent incriminations could have 
been avoided if the oil companies in- 
volved had not been guilty, through 
omission, of poor dealer relations. 
What. has been gained by not telling 
dealers, “This is the way we do it”? 


New 40-Hour Station Week May Start 
Hotter Scramble for Good Manpower 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast, Editor 


work week at Standard of California’s 
company-operated stations sets a 
precedent that is bound to have some 
repercussions. 

First, it’s expected to make jobs 
at Standard’s service stations more 
appealing to young men, The pay 
scale remains the same, but an eight- 
hour day has been lopped off each 
work week. Consequently, this may 
boost the quality of applicants and 
may improve permanency. Employe 
turnover has been an industry-wide 
problem both at company-operated 
stations and lessee units. 

Next, dealer-operated stations may 
find it necessary to approximate 
Standard’s set-up to keep their em- 
ployes happy—or, even to keep them. 
As it is, pay varies from $1 to $1.50 
an hour—meaning $48 to $72 for a 
48-hour week. Split the difference, 
and you find that $60 is pretty com- 
mon. With their commission, which 
averages over $61 a month, Standard 
attendants start at better than $266 
a month. So, they will be doing bet- 
ter on a 40-hour week than a lot 
of the fellows on a 48-hour week. 

Men, measured as a body and a 
pair of arms, are available. But good 
men are scarce. When word gets 
around about Standard’s new set-up, 
the manpower situation may become 
even tighter. 


The company probably will be more 
choosy in picking applicants as sta- 
tion salesmen because this is going 
to bring out better fellows who didn’t 
think much of the “old deal,’”’ com- 
mented William R. Forgy, chairman 
(president) of the Western States 
Service Station Employes Union 
which negotiated the contract with 
Standard and is himself a station 
manager. 


Mr. Forgy, who has been with 
the company 20 years, recalls a five- 
day, 50-hour week which lasted about 
three months during the depression. 


He said the union has been seek- 
ing a five-day, 40-hour week for five 
years. The agreement was reached 
in January but wasn’t acted on by 
the Wage Stabilization Board until 
July. At one point, WSB suggested 
a gradual step-down with an inter- 
mediate schedule of 44 hours to avoid 
a drastic change, said Mr, Forgy. 
The union felt that the January-to- 
July wait for WSB to take action 
on it was the equivalent of gradual 
step-down, Mr. Forgy commented. 


About 90% of the 5,000 station 
employes belong to the union, re- 
ported Mr. Forgy. Trainees are 
usually. contacted by union repre- 
sentatives at the training school or 
when they finish the five-day course. 
About 5% refuse to join and about 
5% have been missed, said Mr. 


Forgy, accounting for the 10% non- 
members. 


Independent multiple-pump and 
serve-yourself operators are facing 
a crisis comparable to three earlier 
major crises in the movement’s his- 
tory, declared Dan Lundberg, execu- 
tive secretary of the Serve Yourself 
and Multiple Pump Assn. 

“The crisis before us seems to con- 
sist of two evils in a single package,” 
said Mr. Lundberg. “First, a short- 
age of gasoline has the Independent 
market in a state of jitters. Con- 
trived or real, it is a seller’s market 
and widely accompanied by gray mar- 
ket activities. 

“Second, big companies are forcing 
affiliates to ‘brand up’ their ac- 
counts, all of which is preliminary to 
putting over a price hike: the ulti- 
mate and almost undisguised ob- 
jective of all present maneuvers.” 

“Big business is teaching little busi- 
ness, the hard way, that 20.9c per 
gal. with premiums and giveaways, 
is out,” Mr. Lundberg stated. “Big 
business is proving to some opera- 
tors that their ‘Jack Gas’ at 21.9c 
is too cheap for ‘Official Brand Gas’ 
at 25.5c. So ‘Jack Gas’ is being 
eliminated while the operators are 
forced to put up ‘Official Brand Gas’ 
at 24.5c. 

“T’ve urged my members to retain 
their status as Independents, to hold 
on as best they can. They can’t all 
be cut off. One way for Independ- 
ents to survive is to correct any un- 
reasonable pricing policies. They 
must take crowded competition into 
account in posting their prices.” 

The three crises in the self serve- 
multipump movement, said Mr. Lund- 
berg, were: 

“First, when attempts were made 
to ban self-service through ordi- 
nances. 

“Second, when major companies 
tried to close their back doors and 
to dry up the new operators in 1949. 

“Third, when the price war of 1950 
placed operators under extreme pres- 
sures, causing at least 30 stations to 
change hands.” 


* « * 


Although Union Oil’s normal mar- 
keting territory is the western states, 
it is sponsoring a coast-to-coast radio 
program with a baseball commentary 
by Frankie Frisch, former star. One 
object: to familiarize Easterners and 
Midwesterners with product names 
before they start motor trips to the 
West Coast. 


. * * 


To its regular “certified clean com- 
fort stations’ decals and insignia, 
Tide Water Associated has added this 
phrase: “for baby, too.” 
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ELECTED OFFICERS of Louisiana Oil Marketers Assn. at July 16-17 meeting in New 
Orleans are left to right, seated: C. D. Brown, Lake Charles, president; and A. J. Lambert, 
DeRidder, first vice president. Standing, left to right, are: O. F. Hancock, Mansfield, sec- 
ond vice president; H. J. Leonard, Ponchatoula, treasurer; A. Krell, Leesville, secretary 


Louisiana Marketers Told Wage Records 
Unnecessary for Truck Drivers, Helpers 


clerical and other office help comes 
under jurisdiction of the Labor De- 
partment, and therefore, he doesn’t 
believe wholesale marketers need keep 
records on overtime hours or over- 
time pay of tank wagon drivers, help- 
ers or loaders. 

However, he did caution marketers 
to tread lightly, and continue keeping 
such records, since so far ICC has 
said nothing. 


Demand Problems—P. V. Rome, 
division manager, Esso Standard Oil 
Co., main ‘speaker at the meeting 
which was attended by slightly over 
100 members and guests, pointed out 
some of the problems the industry 
faces as result of shifting trend in 
demand for various products. 


More storage and transportation 
facilities are needed, Mr. Rome said, 
in order that the nation’s refineries 
can continue operating evenly around 
the calendar. 

He said until recently the indus- 
try has responded to heavy demand 
for any particular product, because 
it was economically attractive to do 
so 


“Recently this natural method of 
adjustment has been affected by gov- 
ernment price fixing, however, and 
the element of independence within 
our business that once induced the 
manufacture of different products is 
impaired,” he said. 

The element of price in the sup- 
ply picture is a serious one, Mr. Rome 





Brown Is Re-Elected 


NEW ORLEANS — C. D. 
Brown, Continental agent from 
Lake Charles, La., was re-elect- 
ed president of the Louisiana 
Oil Marketers Assn. here July 
16-17. 

Mr. Brown has headed the 


By MARVIN REID 
NPN Staff Writer 


NEW ORLEANS—tThe hard and 
bitter fight wholesale petroleum mar- 
keters have been waging against the 
Labor Department’s Wage and Hour 
Divisian apparently is beginning to 
have some favorable results. 

At the first annual convention of 
the Louisiana Oil Marketers Assn. 
held here July 16-17, C. D. Brown, 
president, revealed a letter from the 
Labor Department’s regional office 
in Dallas, in which it was admitted 
that the Department in certain cases 
has no jurisdiction over drivers, driv- 
ers’ helpers, mechanics and loaders 
employed by marketers. 

The letter, signed by William J. 
Rogers, regional director, and ad- 
dressed to Robert K. Butcher, execu- 
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tive director of the association, said 
in part: 

“If the products of an oil distribu- 
tor or marketer are obtained from 
another state pursuant to a prior 
order or a preexisting contract with 
a customer, or if the distributor or- 
dered the products from out of state 
in anticipation of the needs of a 
stable group of specified customers, 
such products would be considered 
to be traveling in interstate commerce 
until they reached the customer or 
the distributor. In this situation, 
drivers, drivers’ helpers, mechanics 
and loaders of motor carriers which 
transported the products would be 
exempt from overtime compensation 
under Section 13 (b) (1) of the act.” 


Mr. Brown said he believed the 
letter pointed out clearly that only 





group since it was formed in 
June, 1951. The original con- 
stitution of the association said 
a president could not succeed 
himself, but this was amended. 

Also elected or re-elected as 
officers and directors were: A. 
J. Lambert, DeRidder, first vice 
president; O. F. Hancock, Mans- 
field, second vice president; A. 
R. Krell, Leesville, secretary; 
H. J. Leonard, Ponchatoula, 
treasurer. 

Directors are: R. E. Elliott, 
New Orleans; Frank B. Haynes, 
New Orleans; Gabriel Haydel, 
Franklin; Curtis Parker, 
Shreveport; James W. Moore, 
Monroe; Ed Amar, Hammond; 
Harry Huber, Lake Charles; 
and Jessee Boyd, Glenmora. 
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Stated, but he added there will have 
to be more storage facilities built in 
areas where demand is high, and 
source of supply distant, if the in- 
dustry is to make full use of its 
refining facilities on a year-round 
basis. 

He said as jobbers, distributors and 
terminal operators proceed to build 
storage capacity consistent with the 
amount of business they do, they 
will be helping to solve a present 
and future problem of the industry. 

But he warned that the industry 
can work out its problems only if 
it has complete freedom from gov- 
ernmental control. 

Association Record—In reviewing 
work the young association has ac- 
complished since it was organized 
in June, 1951, Mr. Brown pointed out 
the group was primarily responsible 
for the recent 2c reduction in Louisi- 
ana’s gasoline tax. 

The major test of the association, 
however, came in the past session 
of the Louisiana legislature, he said, 
when several house bills were defeat- 
ed which would have given farmers 
in the state an outright exemption 
from state gasoline taxes. 

Under the bills as introduced, Mr. 
Brown said, a jobber in Louisiana 
would have been unable to sell to 
farmers because he would have had 
no provision for getting his tax re- 
fund. 

Also, he said so much revenue 
would have been lost to the state that 
a renewal of the 2c gasoline tax just 
removed would probably have been 
necessary. 

Outcome of the association's efforts 
has resulted in a simplified form for. 
the farmer to use in applying for 
his refund, Mr. Brown stated. 

The association now has approx- 
imately one-fourth of the state’s com- 
missioned agents and jobbers as mem- 


bers, with attendance for this first 
meeting probably held down consider- 
ably by hurricane-type weather that 
battered Louisiana’s Gulf Coast prior 
to and during the convention. 

In legislative action, the group vot- 
ed thanks to Younger Brothers, pe- 
troleum transporters, for sponsoring 


a “get-acquainted” party; to various 
supplying oil companies for showing 
a keen interest in the association; 
and thanked its officers and directors 
for their work during the past year. 

New Orleans was again picked for 
the association’s next annual conven- 
tion, but no dates were set. 


OPS to Base Margin Relief on Profits 


WASHINGTON—tThe _long-sought 
Office of Price Stabilization move to 
relieve the earnings position of fuel 
oil jobbers caught between rigid price 
ceilings and rising operating costs 
since Korea has reached a crucial 
point. 

The prospect is that it will be di- 
rected along the “net earnings” path, 
instead of being keyed to margins. 

At NPN press time, the proposal as 
prepared by the agency’s Petroleum 
Branch was being redrafted. 

Originally, the relief was to be 
granted under an “adaptation” of the 
agency’s Industry Earnings Standard. 
The Petroleum Branch proposed, 
briefly, that surveys be conducted 
within each marketing area and that 
it then be determined whether the 
jobbers within the area were worse 
off now, margin-wise, than before 
Korea. 

However, the Clearance Committee 
believes that is going too far in modify- 
ing the Industry Earning Standard. 
Instead, it wants to peg the determi- 
nation on whether the jobbers are 
worse off now on the basis of total 
net earnings than they were before 
Korea. 

Essentially, this would abandon the 
gallonage approach in reaching the 
decision of whether to grant an in- 
crease, although any boost forthcom- 


ing, of course, would be granted on 
a per gallon basis. 


The policy officials point out that 
concessions have been granted, as it 
is—that the “net worth” requirement 
of the Industry Earnings Standard is 
being waived; that the action will be 
taken on an area-wide,rather than in- 
dustry-wise, basis; and that the base 
period is being drastically revised. 

No Roll-Back—There will be no 
“roll-back” involved for those jobbers 
making more now than before Korea, 
so they contend that “nobody will be 
hurt.” 

However, it does represent a com- 
plete reversal of previous OPS think- 
ing and is an entirely different ap- 
proach than the one those jobber rep- 
resentatives who conferred with the 
branch on the matter were led to 
believe would eventually be taken. 

Briefly, it means this: If the job- 
bers within a specific area are mak- 
ing the same number ¢f dollars, after 
costs, that they were before Korea— 
regardless of how much their total 
gallonage sales volume has increased 
—they would not be entitled to an in- 
crease. 


Under the earlier method, they 
would be entitled to a price boost 
if their percentage profit per gal.— 
margin—has fallen below the pre- 
Korea mark. 
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NEW HIGHWAY STATION of Addington Oil Co., Shell jobber of Gate City, Va. Located between Gate City and Kingsport, 

Tenn., station did 15,000 gals. of gasoline during three-day opening June 5-7, and has averaged 1,000 gals. a day since. Two of 

outlet’s three islands are set at 45 degree angle. No washing or greasing is planned. Site is on heavily traveled three lane highway, 
to be widened to four lanes soon 
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Model Derrick—An authentic mod- 
el of a drilling rig is available through 
the OIIC’s headquarters New York. 
The model, built to scale, is 30 inches 
high, weighs less than 15 pounds, and 
operates on AC current. The derrick 
It is priced at $118 plus shipping 


For more information, materials or 
services of the OIIC, write to the dis- 
trict offices listed below or the na- 
tional headquarters, 50 West 50th 


EIGHT COLOR EXHIBIT illustrating advances made in manufacture of better gaso- 
lines, is being offered by OIIC. The exhibit is available for immediate delivery 


Oil Progress Week Tools Now Ready 


With Oil Progress Week (Oct. 12- 
18) less than three months away, ad- 
vance preparations for the event are 
well under way. A variety of promo- 
tional material is available for oil 
companies planning celebrations — 


Eight Color Exhibit— A portable, 
collapsible exhibit pointing up that 
“Motorists Now Get 50% Better Gas- 
oline,” (see picture this page) comes 
equipped with a flasher light and a 
Separate open box for postcards or 
leafiets. It measures 31% inches 
high, 45% inches wide, and 9% inches 
deep (easel closed) or 14% inches 
deep (easel open). Price is $7 plus 
shipping charges. 


Postage Ads—Postage meter slugs 
will help advertise Oil Progress with 
every letter sent. A choice of six 
slugs is available from Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc., Walnut and Pacific Sts., Stam- 
ford, Conn. The slugs cost $12 each, 
plus parcel post and local tax. Illus- 
trations of the different postage 
meter advertisements can be obtained 
through OTIC. 


For Women—‘“Petroleum in Your 
Life,” is a 15-page illustrated book- 
let, written expressly for women, It 
explains why oil is important to the 
woman—what it means to the home, 
to the community, and to the nation. 
Other chapters are entitled “Who 
Runs the Oil Industry?” and “Will 
We Run Out of Oil?” and “What is 
the Oil Industry Information Com- 
mittee?” It also gives an informa- 
tive resume of oil production, refin- 
ing, transportation and marketing. 
The booklet is being distributed free 
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to women’s groups and is being of- 
fered for sale to companies at $22.50 
per thousand. 

Movie on Oil—A new version of the 
OTIC movie “24 Hours of Progress,” 
cuts running time to ten minutes. It 
is ready for immediate showing and 
16 mm prints can be purchased for 
$18.50, plus shipping charges. 35 mm 
prints are priced at $45 plus ship- 
ping charges. 


Street, New York 20, New York. 


States served 


Rhode Island 


Conn., Masrs., Vt., 
New Hampshire, 


New York 
New Jersey 


Del., Pa. 


of Columbia 


N. Carolina, ......... 
8. Carolina, Georgia, 


Florida 


Ohio, 
Tennessee 


Illinois, Wisconsin, ... 
Michigan, Indiana 


Missouri, lowa, 
Nebraska 


Minnesota, N. Dakota, . 


S. Dakota 


Texas, 


New Mexico ane 


Arkansas ...... 
Louisiana 


Mississippi 
Alabama 


Kansas, 
Oklahoma 


Colo., 
Wash. Oregon, 


Calif., Nevada, 
Arizona 


, Md... 
Va., W.Va., Dist. 


Kentucky, ... 


Montana, . 
Wyoming, Idaho, 


OWN district offices 


..100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass 
Maine 


1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York 20, New York 


.+...1322 Broad-Locust Bidg 
Philadelphia 2, Pa 


801 Healey Bidg 
Atianta 3, Ga 


. 505 Schmidt Bidg 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

..135 8. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Il 


....466 Board of Trade Bidg 
Kansas City 6, Mo 


1105 Rand Tower 
Minneapolis 2, Minn 


1915 Live Oak Street 
Dallas 4, Tex 


..Whitney Nat'l, Bank Bidg 
New Orleans, La 


405 Medical Bidg 
Jackson, Miss 


800 Oi] Capital Bidg 
Tulsa 3, Okla 


, 626 Patterson Bidg 
Utah Denver 2, Colo 
.. Western Oi] and Gas Assn 

510 W. 6th Street 
Los Angeles 14, Calif 


OIL PROGRESS WEEK workshop conference is held for first time in history of the 
Great Lakes District OIIC. Taking part in all day conference, held recently in Chicago, 
were, left to right, seated; W. R. Williams, Smith Oil and Refining; Frank V. Martinek, 
Indiana Standard; and L. R. Kamperman of Leonard Refineries. Standing, Hoyt Ogram, 
Kanotex Refining; Mrs. Miles G. Schermerhorn, Schermerhorn and Co.; and G. C. 

McVeigh, National Refining Co. 
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THE PURE OIL 
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Immediate Delivery on a wide 
variety of truck tanks and transports 


COMPANY 





Heil Truck Tanks are available NOW — in a 
complete range of standard models — for city 
and rural delivery — in capacities of 1000 to 
2100 gallons. 


Heil Special Purpose Transports for every liquid 
hauling job. Heil has no reason to recommend 
anything but the right tank for your need — 
because Heil makes them all! 














without 


HEIL quality 


PA 


? 


Operating cost—maintenance expense—lost time— 
may amount to many times the difference in first cost 


Loox beyond original cost. Divide dollars by 
years of dependable service. If you can’t see long- 
range, profit-making performance, a tank is ex- 
pensive at any price! 

Better products are made of ideas as well as 
steel, It was an original Heil idea back in 1936, 
for example, that led to the whole concept of the 
modern, lightweight trailerized tank. And even 
today there is no successful tank on the market 
that is lighter or stronger than that original design. 

But research at Heil never stops. Nothing is 
ever “good enough.” Improvement is constant. 
No other manufacturer can match The Heil Com- 
pany’s unceasing flow of important contributions 





to the petroleum hauling industry. And because 
new developments are built into Heil tanks as 


soon as they are proven sound, you're always 
ahead with Heil. 


It is significant that three out of four sales of 
Heil tanks are repeat sales to satisfied users — that 
Heil transports are usually the last ones in a fleet 


to be replaced — and even then bring higher re- 
sale prices! 


Take a minute now to get the facts on profitable 
petroleum hauling. Send the coupon for an illus- 
trated booklet of specific details on a wide range 
of tanks to meet your exact requirements. 


_ THE cel co. 


DEPT. 3772, 3037 WEST MONTANA STREET © MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
Factories: Milwaukee — Hillside, N. J. 


District Offices: Hillside, Washington, D. C:, Atlanta, Milwaukee, Detroit, Chicago, 
Kanens City, Dallas, los Angeles, Seattle 


_ ~‘TANK 


LEADERSHIP FOR FIFTY. ONE YEARS. 





Faster Bottom Loading of Truck Tanks 


New Method Automatically Controls Accuracy of Filling; 
System Also Is Adaptable for Bulk Plant Storage Tanks 


By LEONARD CASTLE 
NPN Midwest Editor 

A new system for the bottom load- 
ing of transports, tank trucks and 
Storage tanks has been developed 
jointly by Bowser, Inc., and Tokheim 
Oil Tank & Pump Co. of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and is expected to be in com- 
mercial production about the end of 
the year. 

Engineers who worked out the new 
unit say that its novel features will 
overcome most of the objections 
raised to previously developed bottom 
loading systems. These include: 


1. Accuracy of Filling—Two over- 
flow pipes, one shorter than the 
other, are installed inside each truck 
compartment and automatically con- 
trol the amount of product received. 
These pipes eliminate any possibility 
of overflow and enable the compart- 
ment to be filled to a predetermined 
level even though the operator has no 
knowledge of how much product al- 
ready was in the truck. In other 
words, it is not necessary for the 
compartment to be empty in order 
to start the loading process. 


2. Fast Loading—Product can be 
loaded at rates up to 600 g.p.m., de- 
pending upon the size of pump used, 
as compared with a much slower rate 
of speed in previous systems. 


The heart of the Bowser-Tokheim 
system consists of a set of twin 
valves, a large 4-inch one to permit 
flows up to 600 g.p.m,. and a smaller 
one for a flow of 35 to 40 g.p.m.,— 
two overflow pipes inside each truck 
compartment, and two _ hydraulic 
hoses which connect these pipes with 
the twin valves. 

The loading unit, consisting of the 
twin valves with a pump behind 
them, is installed at ground level. The 
first thing the truck driver does is to 
connect the special nozzle on the sup- 
ply hose to a companion receptacle on 
the truck. Then he plugs in the two 
hydraulic connectors to the compart- 
ment he desires to fill. 


This action automatically causes 
the twin valves to open and puts 
product into the supply hose. The 
hose is full of product when the filling 
operation is started, so the manifold 
valve to the compartment is opened 
manually to permit the flow of pro- 
duct. 

Although the product is entering 
the compartment at the rate of 600 
g.p.m., very little turbulence results 
and this virtually eliminates vapor 
losses. 


No extra venting was required on 
the truck illustrated in the accom- 
panying photograph which is being 


BOTTOM LOADING of a truck tank at speeds up to 600 oom. is accomplished with 
this equipment 


filled at a rate of approximately 300 
g.p.m. The size of vents, naturally, 
depends on the rate of flow, but this 
can easily be made adequate by 
installing the proper size air vent in 
the compartment cover. 


An important feature of the unit is 
the fact that if the size of the vent 
is not adequate, the unit will stop 
the flow when the pressure in the 
compartment exceeds 8 ounces, and 
will resume when the excess pressure 
escapes through the vent. 


The liquid level continues to rise in 
the compartment until it reaches the 
top of the first, or lower, of the two 
overflow pipes. As the liquid enters 
this standpipe it automatically closes 
the large valve. 


The fast flow ceases immediately 
and the rate drops to 35 to 40 g.p.m. 
But no shock results because product 
still is entering the compartment at 
a reduced rate of speed. The liquid 
continues to rise slowly until it 
reaches the top of the taller stand- 
pipe. The same process is repeated 
on the smaller valve and product flow 
is halted instantly. 


When the compartment is filled, the 
driver closes the manifold valve, con- 
nects the control hoses to the second 
compartment and resumes his loading 
by ppening the second manifold valve. 


The overflow tubes, or standpipes, 
are screwed into bushings in the bot- 
tom of the compartments. The height 
of the tubes will vary according to 
the size of the compartment. The 
diameter of the tubes is not critical, 
the ones used in the test truck mea- 
suring 1% inches. The topping off 
standpipe in each compartment is ad- 
justable to the exact level of product 
desired inside. It can be set for 500 
gals., for instance, or to the exact 
capacity of the compartment and the 
filling process will cease instantly 
and automatically when that volume 
has been pumped into it. This fea- 
ture is particularly important in the 
loading of fuel oil which, under con- 
ventional loading, tends to foam con- 
siderably thus causing a waiting 
period while the product quiets down 
before final filling may be completed. 


An important safety feature of the 
Bowser-Tokheim system lies in the 
function of the two hydraulic con- 
nectors between the overflow pipes 
and the fill valves. Uniess these 
hoses are connected, the compartment 
cannot be filled because the control 
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valves cannot open until the hoses 
have been connected. 


Applicable to Storage Tanks—The 
Same principles of bottom loading as 
outlined for trucks may be adapted 
for storage tanks at bulk plants and 
terminals, and executives of Bowser 
and Tokheim believe their applica- 
tion at the latter facilities will be as 
important, if not more so, than for 
trucks. 

Actually, the use of the bottom 
loading device at bulk plants is even 
more simple than on trucks because 
only one valve and one standpipe are 
needed instead of two, as required 
for truck loading. 

The same high volume valve is em- 
ployed, but the smaller slow fill valve 
is eliminated, as well as one of the 
overflow pipes. The second standpipe 
is not needed because it is not neces- 
sary to fill a large storage tank to 
a precise line; neither is it necessary 
to reduce the rate of flow before 
shutting it off completely. The sys- 
tem for use in bulk plant storage 
tanks was described as being not 
exact filling but as safe filling since 
even the one pipe will shut off the 
flow of product within a short time 
and the total volume may be regu- 
lated with comparative accuracy. 

On a large storage tank, the second, 
smaller valve is replaced by a hand 


pump which is used for pumping li- 
quid out of the standpipe and dis- 
charging it back into the tank in or- 
der to open the main valve before 
the loading process is started, This 
is a relatively simple operation, only 
a half dozen strokes or so of the 
pump being required. Once the main 
valve is open, product flows into the 
tank until it reaches the top of the 
standpipe, when it automatically 
ceases. 


The flow speed depends upon the 
size of the pumping unit. The system 
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EQUIPMENT SETUP—Fill line of new bottom loading system is attached to meter 
at right. At left two hydraulic hoses are attached to fill valves. Other ends connect 
with standpipes inside truck compartment which control flow of product 


FLOW CONTROL 
is secured automat- 
ically through use 
of these two stand- 
pipes first to slow 
down, then halt, 
the flow of prod- 
ucts to truck tank 
compartment. Over- 
flow into pipes 
causes static pres- 
sure to close valves 
and to stop flow 
at pre-determined 
volume 


will operate at any adequate pres- 
sure or any speed of delivery, for both 
truck and storage tank. 


The standpipe for a storage tank is 
very simple to install and the con- 
version is much easier than for a truck 
or transport. The pipe is merely at- 
tached to the outside of the tank and 
connected to the inside with a flow 
hole. Three-quarter inch pipe is rec- 
ommended for bulk plant tanks. 

The Bowser-Tokheim experiments 
in bottom loading date back to 1948, 
but it was just recently that the sys- 


tem was perfected and declared ready 
for field tests. The first tests were 
made at a Shell terminal in the Indi- 
ana division with one truck making 
regular fills for a period of several 
weeks. Not once during this testing 
phase did the device fail to function 
perfectly. 

Additional field tests on larger 
transports at higher flow rates are 
planned by the manufacturer during 
the ensuing months. Complete data 
on flow rates, pressure drops and dif- 
ferential spacing of overflow tubes 
for various sizes and capacities of 
compartments will be available when 
the system is released for general 
distribution. 


Sees End of Overhead Loading 
Executives of Bowser and Tokheim 
envision the bulk plant and terminal 
of the future as being devoid of the 
overhead loading racks as they are 
known today. It never will be neces- 
sary for loader or driver to leave the 
ground while a truck is being filled 
and this, of course, is an important 
safety factor. 

Elimination of the stationary, over- 
head loading racks will open up ex- 
isting ground areas at bulk plants 
and terminals and enable the simul- 
taneous filling of many more trucks 
than at present. The loading units 
will be placed at ground level on the 
periphery of the bulk plant or ter- 
minal grounds, leaving much more 
room for maneuvering of trucks. 
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Station Building Permits Up 54% 


WASHINGTON—Dollar value of 
service station construction permits 
authorized for May of this year was 
$4,130,000—up 54.1% from the total 
of $2,680,000 for May, 1951. The num- 
ber of permits rose to 331 from 237. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 
also show that the value of May ap- 
provals was 4.7% greater than the 
$3,946,000 valuation for April of this 
year, when 314 permits were issued. 

These figures are based on Bureau 
checks wth local city and town of- 
ficials, They include construction with- 
in urban places, which the bureau de- 
fines as covering all incorporated 
places of 2,500 population or more in 
1940, plug a few unincorporated civil 
divisions. Figures are from places 
containing about 85% of the nation’s 
urban population. 

They do not represent the volume 
of building actually started during 


each month, because no adjustment 
has been made for lapsed building 
permits, nor for the lag between the 
issuance of a permit and actual start 
of construction. 


Chase Reports 30 Oil Firms’ 
Dividends Largest on Record 


NEW YORK —Preferred and com- 
mon stock dividends declared in 1951 
by 30 oil companies studied by Chase 
National Bank of the City of New 
York totaled $838 million—the larg- 
est amount on record and $152 mil- 
lion more than in 1950. 

This disbursement, said the study 
prepared by Frederick G. Coqueron 
of the bank’s Petroleum Department, 
represents 40.1% of net income. Com- 
mon dividends per share averaged 
$3.56 in 1951 against $3.18 for 1950. 

Expenditures for property, plant 


and equipment came within $152 mil- 
lion of all-time high in 1948. 


An ang'ysis of this group of com- 
panies comprising about two-thirds 
of U. S. oil industry showed these 
results: 


1951 9% Inerease 
(millions of $) from 19650 
Total income $18,307 17.5 
Operating costs and 

other expenses .... 
Total taxes charged 
to income 
Combined net earnings 
Expenditures for 
plant, property & 
equipment 34.1 


14,905 14.6 


1,668 45.0 
2,090 20.2 


The study noted that in six years 
since the end of World War II, the 
group spent nearly $13 billion on 
plant, property and equipment, of 
which over $6.1 billion was reinvested 
earnings. 

Companies obtained $316 million 
from banks, insurance companies and 
public investors in 1951. About $258 
million represented borrowings and 
$58 million sales of common stock. 


Working capital of the group in- 


. . * . creased 492 million—from 3,852 
Station Construction Permits Authorized for May million Mes $4,344 miatccamidicanete 
(Valuations Shown Are in Thousands of Dollars) ly because the cash generated from 

b operations was $202 million in excess 

Apr. May May of requirements. Year 1951 compared 

1952 1961 with 1945 showed total assets up 
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Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New Hampshire 

| ER rr er erie 
Vermont 


New Jersey .... 
New York 
Pennsylvania 


East North Central 


North Dakota 
South Dakota ... 


Delaware 

Washington, D. C. ......... saa 
RP ESE FRET RAPS 
Georgia 

Maryland 

North Carolina ... 

South Carolina ... 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


California 
Oregon 
Washington 


* Preliminary. 
t None reported. 
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88%, capital employed up 83% and 
gross operating income up 137%. 


In analyzing the entire U. S. oil 
industry, Mr. Coqueron estimated 
gross assets at $36 billion in 1951. 
Gross volume of business in 1951 was 
estimated at $16.7 billion, up 11.3% 
from 1950. 


Shell Shares Fuel Oil 
Sales with Distributors 


NEW YORK—Retail home heating 
oil business of Shell Oil Co. in South- 
ern Westchester and Bronx, N. Y., 
and northern New Jersey is being 
turned over to local Independent dis- 
tributors, but the move is not the 
part of a plan for company to with- 
draw from the retail heating oil busi- 
ness, company said. 

Town & Country Oil Co.,“Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., will take over accounts 
in southern Westchester, while Silva, 
Inc., will take over Shell’s retail fuel 
oil business in Bronx. 

Northern New Jersey accounts will 
be taken over by Samuel Braen Oil 
Co., Wyckoff, Hobin Oil Co., Ruther- 
ford, and Fisher Bros., Mountain 
Lakes. 


Jobber Serves Socony Outlets 


DETROIT—Consolidation of So- 
cony-Vacuum and Roseline Oil Co. 
distribution systems in Flint, Mich., 
has been effected with appointment 
of Roseline as wholesale distributor 
of Socony products in Flint area. 
Roseline will supply 41 Socony sta- 
tions as well as 10 stations operated 
by Roseline, Socony said. 
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Demand Strong for Everything Except Residual 


With the exception of heavy fuel and a few of the 
specialty products, oil prices were firm and unchanged 
in most refining districts of the nation the past week. 
Gasoline demand was strong in all areas. In the Gulf 
Coast cargo market, distillate fuels were not readily 
available, even for summer lifting. In the Midwest, 
marketers reported summer fills on No, 2 fuel were be- 
ing stepped up somewhat by northern buyers. 

In an effort to stimulate summer trade, one refiner 
in Oklahoma reduced his prices for Nos. 1 and 2 fuels to 
8.25c and 7.625c, respectively, and these prices were 
new low quotations this year for Group 3 shipment. 


Along the East Coast, on the other hand, a number 
of marketers, including Esso Standard, Socony-Vacuum 
and Kentucky Standard, reported increases of 0.15c gal. 
in their bulk prices for distillates to consumer buyers. 
This action is in line with that taken previously by 
Gulf Oil (see July 9 NPN, p. 39) and follows clarifica- 
tion of its recent price-increase order by OPS. 

After several months of uneasy peace, retail gasoline 
price war flared up again in Flint, Mich., with Stand- 
ard Oil (Indiana)—following moves by Sun and Shell— 
lowering its tank wagon price for regular-grade to deal- 
ers 3.2c to 11.8c (ex 6.5c state and federal taxes) on 
July 18. Flint retail prices, according to NPN sources, 
range upward from 12.4c (ex taxes) at one station car- 
rying Sun gasoline, to 17.5c at a number of other major 
brand dealers. 

Gasoline prices in other areas were firm. 

Heavy fuel, on the other hand, was “sloppy” in all 
areas, and was quoted at lower prices in two districts 
of the Mid-Continent. 

In Oklahoma, low quotation for No. 6 fuel slipped to 
$0.90 per bbl., off 5c, both for local and northern ship- 
ment by tank car. In Arkansas, one refiner reduced his 
prices for residual 5c to $1.80 per bbl. for No, 4 fuel, 
$1.60 for No, 5, and $1.45 for No. 6. 

While there were no changes reported in heavy fuel 
prices in other areas, consensus of refiners was that the 
product was “not moving at the lows’”— $1.65 for cargoes 
at the Gulf, $2.35 for barge lots at New York Harbor, 
5.85c per gal. for transport lots in Chicago, and 7.25c 
for tank car lots in Central Michigan. 

The lingering steel strike has done much to under- 
mine the marketing prospects for heavy fuel. However, 
other factors also were at work. 

At the Gulf, the “dollar” heavy fuel situation suffered 
a setback with the sale of about 20 cargoes (300,000 tons), 
ex Caribbean, to the Argentine Government for sterling 
currency. While the price in sterling, FOB Caribbean, 
was not disclosed, it was said to be the equivalent of 
“low Oilgram, date of lifting,” and this transaction was 
said to reflect a resumption of the so-called “Andes 
Agreement” (Argentine beef for oil). A total of about 
17 cargoes of Argentine 37-cargo requirement for the 
balance of 1952 as yet have not been placed. 

Along the Atlantic Seaboard, the heavy fuel price posi- 
tion was weakened by falling rates for spot tanker voy- 
ages from the Gulf and Caribbean. Three tanker voyages 
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to New York, one from the Gulf and two from Nether- 
lands West Indies, were scheduled to carry black oil at 
rates equivalent to USMC minus 10%, liftings late July 
and early August. These rates figure $2.57 per ton from 
the Gulf, and $2.43 from NWI shipping points, and point 
to lower-cost fuel arriving on the East Coast than at 
any time in the past year and a half (approximately $2.03 
at New York). 

Tank steamer rates were “weak” even at these levels, 
according to chartering reports in New York. 

As if the steel strikes and the “distress” rates for ocean 
freight were not enough to plague eastern fuel marketers, 
there were reports that cheap coal was making a strong 
bid for industrial fuel markets at the seaboard. This de- 
velopment caused some suppliers to comment that the 
“bunker troubles” will not necessarily end with the con- 
clusion of the steel strikes. At some East Coast points, 
industrial grade coal was available at prices equivalent 
to $2.00 per bbl. for No. 6 oil. Current industial and re- 
tail stocks of coal reportedly are “about 80 million tons,” 
which compare with “normal” inventories of about 65 
million tons. 

Other products affected by the cutbacks in industrial 
production included liquefied petroleum gases (see p. 36). 

Continued easing in lubricating oils was reported at the 
Gulf, with solvent refined Mid-Continent grade bright 
stock offered 1c lower at 33c, FOB ship for export. Of- 
ferings said to have been made at 32.5c, and in some in- 
stances at 32c, on material originating at the Gulf, how- 
ever, lacked confirmation. One exporter reported tak- 
ing an option on one lot of solvent refined bright stock 
originating in the Mid-Continent, netting slightly less 
than 30c, Group 3. 

Eleven companies tendered bids July 18 for 12,000 bbls. 
of cylinder stock sought by Argentine government for 
prompt shipment. Tender called for Western cylinder 
oil (260-280 vis, at 210-1900 vis. at 130) or Penna. 630 
flash stock. 

Trade sources report following bids were made, with 
numerous exceptions to specifications taken and with 
shipping dates ranging from prompt to 90 days (West- 
ern oil, 260-280 vis. at 210, offered except where noted; 
prices include drum, FAS Gulf port): 

Asiatic—38.65c (exceptions to viscosity and pour) 

Alliance—37.65c (plus $4.80 drum charge) 

Columbus—36.27c (2700 vis. at 130); 40.57c (2400 vis. 
at 130) 

Commerce—38.87c (2400 to 2700 vis. at 130) 

S. Henle—37.5c (exceptions not reported) 

Jealand—47.25% ; 45.25c. (exceptions not reported) 

Mercury—37.5c (2700 vis. at 130); 46.5c (Penna. 
flash) 

Penola—46.75c (Penna. 615 flash); 45c (260-280 vis. at 
210; 47.25c (260-280 vis. at 310) 

Petroleum Specialties—36.29c (with increase in drum 
cost escalation); 36.79c (without escalation for drums) ; 
39.59c (2700 vis. at 130) 

Ryerson—48.25c (Penna. 630 flash) 

Socony-Vacuum—36.76c (2700 vis. at 130); 
at 130) 


600 


39.75c (2400 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (July 15 through July 21) 
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ATLANTIC COAST 
Heavy Fuel Oil Prices Still Softening 


Efforts, most of them unsuccessful, to move spot 
quantities of bunker fuel constituted much of the trad- 
ing activity along the East Coast during the third week 
in July. Trading otherwise was quiet. There was virtual- 
ly no spot gasoline to be found, and buyers of distillates 
as yet were. unwilling to pay the new ceilings as increased 
recently by OPS. 

Weakness in heavy fuel prices was evident at all middle 
Atlantic and New England terminal points, but especially 
so at New York Harbor and Philadelphia. In addition 
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to the steel strikes, ocean freight rates for dirty cargoes 
from the Gulf have fallen into “distress” areas, and term- 
inal operators also were finding that their manufacturing 
customers were being offered industrial grades of coal 
at cheap prices. 


At Philadelphia, barge lots of bunker oil were said to 
be available as low as $2.10 per bbl, and at $2.18 at New 
York Harbor. However, these offerings’ provoked little 
or no interest, for delivered cargo lots from the Gulf 
reportedly were available for less. 


While the majority of suppliers continued to post $2.45 
per bbl. at New York and Philadelphia for No. 6 fuel, 
some sellers conceded that they were willing to sell at 
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undisclosed reductions. One major supplier said mere- 
ly, “We are selling some oil at a price.” 

Storage was the principal problem for bunker fuel, 
at the refinery, the terminal, and at the industrial plant- 
site. However, it was also indicated that coal producers 
are making a determined bid for larger industrial mar- 
kets, and some offerings of soft coal at New York were 
said to be at the thermal equivalent of $2.00 per bbl. for 
No. 6 fuel. 

There was very little activity in distillate fuel oils. At 
Boston, as one supplier expressed it, his accounts were 
“collecting their receivables” prior to placing any new 
orders for No. 2 fuel. 

At New York Harbor, trading in No. 2 fuel was stale- 
mated by bids for barge lots generally limited to 94c 
and offerings at 9.65c, the generally posted price. 

No changes in suppliers’ prices were disclosed. How- 
ever, an increase of 0.15c to bulk distillate fuel oil con- 
sumers was being planned by several suppliers, following 
clarification on this point from the OPS. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Lube Prices Continue Firm 


Prices for heavy lubricating oil stocks continued firm 
in Western Penna. the third week in July. The week saw 
little activity, however. Bright stock and cylinder stocks, 
while somewhat easier in supply, were still far from 
freely available. 

Steel strike was depressing many allied industries and 
affecting local demand for branded motor oils and light 
products. Scale wax continued slow, arid little relief 
was expected in July, which refiners termed “historical- 
ly slow” month for wax. Export inquiry generally was 
slow for all products. No changes in prices were reported. 

Bright stock, quoted from 30 to 33c, was available in 
limited quantities, and reported readily saleable at 31c. 
Several sales at 3lc were reported. Neutral, 200 vis., 
other chief component of Penna. “emblem” oil, was in 
fair supply. 

Cylinder stock offerings for most part were confined 
to 600 flash. Other grades were not easy to find. Re- 
finers and buyers termed 66 s.r. “still tight,” with offer- 
ings generally at prices above 25c, generally quoted; 650 
s.r. also was “not easy,” and only offerings reported were 
at 28c, ic higher generally than quoted; 630 flash con- 
tinued “scarce,” with material available only in exchange 
for bright stock. On the other hand, 600 flash was fairly 
easy, and material originating from three plants reported- 
ly was offered at prices ranging from 28 to 31c. 

One refiner disclosed sale of 50 tons of 124-126 scale 
wax at 4c. Sale was “unusual,” in light of slack cur- 
rent drmand for spot lots, he added. While low quoted 
price was 4c, tank cars, unchanged, offerings were re- 
ported at 3.85c. Confirmation of the lower price was 
lacking. " ~ 

Shipments of distillate fuels to industrial consumers 
have slowed drastically. 


GULF COAST 
‘C’ Fuel Easy, Other Products Tight 


The surplus position on bunker “C” fuel dominated 
the Gulf Coast cargo market during the past week— 
dominating because refiners were beginning to curtail 
crude runs due to their inability to store residual out- 
put. Other products were closely held, and threatened 
to become even more so if production is curtailed to a 
large degree. Meanwhile, ample supplies of crude ap- 
peared a likely prospect, with Texas allowables up sub- 
stantially for the month of August. 

Efforts to move bunker “C” fuel met with little success, 
according to most reports. Low sulfur residual was of- 
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fered at $1.75 and ordinary fuel was available in quantity 
at $1.65, but there were no buyers. The surplus on bun- 
ker fuel was aggravated by the placement of a large 
share of the Argentine fuel oil award (20 cargoes) for 
sterling currency, thus freeing approximately 20 car- 
goes of “dollar” oi] that had been offered in the Carrib- 
bean against the South American requirement. One re- 
finer at the Gulf reduced his quotation for bunker fuel 
10c to $1.65 per bbl. 

The gasoline and distillate supply picture was in sharp 
contrast to heavy fuel. Prompt gasoline was in such de- 
mand that buyers were willing to accept part-cargo 
loadings of as little as 20,000 to 30,000 bbls. However, 
there appeared to be plenty of material available for 
lifting later in the year. 

Distillates apparently were hard to find for any period 
of lifting, either prompt or later in the year. According 
to some sources, the prospects of large offerings of No. 
2 fuel were unlikely as long as freight rates to New 
York (where the barge price is 9.65c) continue relatively 
low (about 1.25c). Gas oil also was a difficult product 
to arrange for full cargo liftings. 

The week marked the beginning of a “normal” market 
at the Gulf for the first time since late April with the 
resumption of activity at Shell’s Deer Park refinery. 
Resumed operations at Shell's plant meant that all re- 
fineries once again were in operation. With plenty of 
crude available, the overcoming of an anticipated dis- 
tillate supply pinch next winter hinges to a great extent 
on how fast refiners can find outlets for their bunker oil, 
thus clearing their congested storage. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Suppliers Again Cut No. 6 Prices 


Continued weakness in residual fuel brought new cuts 
in No. 6 fuel prices in Chicago District last week. No 
easing in tight status of gasoline was indicated. A num- 
ber of primary suppliers, both refiners and Independent 
river terminal operators, said it was daily more apparent 
that light fuels will be tight before beginning of next 
heating season. 

Price cuts in No. 6 fuel came as steel strike dragged 
on and refiners became more pessimistic about relief 
from downward pressure on prices, Following their re- 
ductions, quotations for No. 6 low-sulfur ranged from 
6.05 to 6.3c, down 0.lc on the high. No. 6 high-sulfur 
ranged from 5.85 to 5.95c, down 0.05c on the low and 
0.15c on the high. 

Light fuels were just beginning to move to jobbers 
storage. Suppliers said, however, that quantities were 
relatively small. Reseller disclosed sale of “a few” trans- 
ports of No. 2 fuel at 10.125c, FOB Chicago District. Quo- 
tations for No, 2 ranged from 9.9 to 10.375c. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
No. 6 Fuel Prices Drop Another 5c 


Refiners’ prices for No. 6 fuel were down another 5c 
in the Midwest last week. Tank car marketers, at same 
time, said spot prices to resellers also had slipped to 
“new lows.” 

Gasoline demand generally was good and in some areas, 
refiners said demand was strong. There were a number 
of refiners still in market as buyers of gasoline over 
July and August, and with production threatened by fur- 
ther cuts in crude runs due to the residual surplus, they 
saw the number of open market buyers of gasoline in- 
creasing. 

Light fuels were steady to firm among large refiners, 
but reports indicated these oils were being offered by 
other refiners at substantial discounts from their quoted 
prices. One large distributor reported buying No. 2 fuel 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cent Per Gal. 
T.Ww. Tank Car 


July 21 11.65 
Month Ago i 11.65 
Year Ago . 11.67 


Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets tor regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif. N. Y. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 











on an exchange arrangement at 6.75c, Group 3. No. 1 
fuel was offered in the open market at 8c for immediate 
shipment. Quotations reported by refiners for these fuels 
ranged from 7.875c to 8.125c, and 8.5 to 8.75c, respec- 
tively. 


Reductions in refiners’ prices for No, 6 fuel brought 
the range low down 5c to $0.90, Group 3, with some re- 
finers quoting up to $1.10. Open market buyers said 
No. 6 fuel was “soft” at $0.70, Group 3, to resellers, but 
at same time said they had made no purchases at this 
price. Other open market traders “doubted” that spot 
prices to resellers had gone below $0.74, Group 3, a price 
equal to netback on recent No. 6 sales for shipment to 
the Gulf. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Light Fuels Show Early Tightness 


Although most Central Michigan refiners were disap- 
pointed last week with their jobber summer-fill programs, 
light fuels already were showing every evidence of early 
tightness due principally to curtailed crude runs because 
of the steel strike. 

Continued sloppiness in heavy fuel prices was pointed 
up by recent bids on state contracts when “discounts” 
on vver-the-season business amounted to as much as 
0.75c in some instances. Gasoline was strong; however, 
one refiner said he was “willing” to sell quantity under 
100,000 gals. on a spot basis. 

Recent comments by refiners that reduced crude runs 
brought on by residual surpluses soon would tighten light 
fuels, became an actuality when one refiner said he was 
in market as buyer of light fuels for prompt delivery. 
He and other refiners predicted domestic fuels will be 
closely held “long before Labor Day” even though inter- 
est in these products currently is lagging because of the 
hot weather. 


MID-CONTINENT 


Gasoline Demand Eases Slightly 


Gasoline demand, for the first time since the nation- 
wide oil strikes, was beginning to ease slightly in the 
Mid-Continent the past week, while northern demand 
for burning oils was picking up as buyers got their 
summer-fill buying well underway. 

Some demand for No. 6 fuel on part of several in- 
dustrial accounts was also expected between now and 
end of August, but this buying was not expected to have 
much effect on the over-all weak residual picture. Sev- 
eral refiners continued to lower their residual prices, 
while gasoline and distillate quotations generally re- 
mained firm, 

‘Reports from trade sources also indicated little change 
in status of lubricating oils. Bright stocks and neutrals 
continued plentiful, with lighter grades obtainable more 
easily than heavier oils. Spot shortages of South Texas 
lubricating oils have “leveled out” with some grades avail- 
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able in limited quantities at firm prices, according to re- 
ports. 

While gasoline demand has eased slightly, refiners still 
describe market as very tight. Many refiners have not 
yet caught up on production they lost during the strikes, 
and majors are still trying to buy from Independents. 

However, cycled material offered at 9.75c; Group 3, 
last week went unsold, and refiners say buyers now 
generally are unwilling to pay higher than “low published 
prices” for gasoline to be shipped in tank cars. In some 
cases, buyers back off from even “low published prices,” 
they said. Gasoline at northern pipe line terminals still 
was going at about 0.5c “over the market” on spot trans- 
actions, marketers said. 

Most refiners, although they say demand has slacked 
off slightly, still believe Mid-Continent gasoline market 
will continue fairly tight through August. 

Several refiners said numerous inquiries were in mar- 
ket toward latter part of week for distillates to be ship- 
ped from now through August. Prompt burning oils, 
however, were still available in open market at 0.625c to 
0.75c “under published prices,” according to reports. 

Oklahoma refiners apparently were unwilling to go be- 
low $0.70 on their No. 6 fuel, Resellers said bids lower 
than this have been turned down, but offerings from 
$0.70 and up were plentiful. Most sources still doubt 
there will be much improvement in Mid-Continent resi- 
dual until steel mills return to work. 

Refiners’ quotations for residual ranged upward from 
$0.90 in Oklahoma; from $1.10 in Kansas, North and West 
Texas; from $1.15 in East Texas; $1.40 in Central West 
Texas and $1.45 in Arkansas at end of week. 


Residual Fuels Index Down 1.7% 


WASHINGTON — A decrease of 1.7%_in price index 
for residual fuels has dropped Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
over-all price index 0.2% to 109.4 for week ended July 15. 
Complete index, based on Platt’s Oilgram quotations, is 
shown below for weeks ended on dates indicated (1947-49 
equals 100): 


duly 8 July 17 
1952 1951 

Crude and products \ 109.6 110.8 
Crude 9. i 109.0 
Refined products 9. ¥ 111.4 
Gasoline " ‘ 115.0 
Kerosine x m 109.7 
Distillate fuels 6 . 112.4 
Residual fuels ........... 87. J 101.0 
Lubricating oils Y . 102.4 
Natural gasoline .......... b 79.5 79.5 


Steel Strike Eases Propane Prices 


TULSA—Purchase of several cars of propane at 2.75c, 
Group 3, for spot shipment, and salability of same material 
at prices ranging up to 4.5c, delivery next winter, were re- 
ported in Mid-Continent liquefied petroleum gas markets 
July 16. 

Prices are easing somewhat, largely as result of pro- 
longed steel strike, trade sources say. However, there is 
none of the “distress” currently evident that plagued LP- 
gas market during past five summers, and produces credit 
improvement to “underground storage.” 

Prices of principal producers are unchanged—4c for 
propane, 4.5c for butane-propane mix, and 5c for butane, 
FOB Group 3. Spot offerings of butane have been re- 
ported at as low as 2.5c, Group 3, and trade sources gen- 
erally describe product as weak. 





Crude Oil Prices 


No changes were reported in crude oil prices 
during week ended July 19. Fer complete crude 
— schedules see p. 48-49 of June 25, 1952, 

PN. 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Oi) 
Petroleum News, whose rep- 


Price Service, associated with National 
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resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 


to reporting oi] indust: rices ev le 
i ry D erywhere. 


shown in tabies are sales prices or quotations or genera! offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 


tanker termina! operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
barge 


bulk lots such as tank car, truck t 


barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so 
fineries 


or terminalis; in cents per gal., except per 


shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per 
for crude oil and its products lawfully 
ported as received by OJILGRAM and N 


guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 
(3)11.5-11.875 
(4) 10.5-10.875 


9.625-10.125 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 


88 Oct. Prem. .......++-++ (5)11.375-11.75 
82 Oct. Reg. ...... osecves (5)10.375-10.625 
60 Oct. M & below 9.375-9.875x 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


88 Oct. Prem .............(3)11.375-11.75 
82 Oct. Reg. (4)10.375-10.5 
60 Oct. M & below 9.75(2) 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 


13.2-13.25(2) 
12.75(2) 
oe 


9.75-10.8 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


. 10.75-11 
(2)10.75-11 
(2)10.25-10.5 


E, TEX. (Truck transport lots) 


93 Oct, Prem. ... 
90 Oct. Prem. . 
88 Oct. Prem, . 
86 Oct. Prem, . 


12 
. 11.75~12.75 
++ (2)11.75-12 
oss 11.75 
eee 10.75-11.25 
-. (2)10.75-11 


9.875-10.5 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 





REPUBLIC Oil REFINING CO. 
Refiners of 
and R Petrolewm 
Marketers Products 
Main Offices: | Refinery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Texas City, Texas 
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Service invoice. 


Bee 


Price Service, Inc., 


ek 


sae 
28% 


11.6-11.8 

11.5-12.375 

10.5-11.375 
9.5-10.875 


13.75-14 
12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 


(2)13.5-14.25 
13.5-13.75(2) 
(2)12.5-13.125 
12.25-12.75 


Detroit shpt. .......++++. eee 


OHTO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


86 Oct. Reg. ... 05s case 14.0 


Subscription rate in U. 


distribution or publication. During 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations 


is used to Indicate that octane rating is 


ra 5 

by ASTM Motor Method. For further details of price conditions apply 
; to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM Price 
jesignated ; 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OILGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Piatt's 
1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Annual 
S.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles dist.: 
90 Oct, Prem. 

80 Oct. 


13.3-16.5 


16.25-17 
14.25-14.5 


16.25-17 
14.25-14.5 


LUBRICATING OILS 


WESTERN PENNA. 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobb &e P ders only. 


Viscous Neutrais—No. 3 col, Vis. at 70° F. 200 





29.5 
t (2)28-31 
. (143 at 100°) 400-405 4. 


25 p.t. 


Bright Stocks 
145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 8. No. 8 col, 
0 p.t. 32.5 


31.5 
(2)30-33 


UNITED REFINING COMPANY, WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 


CO-OPERATION AND GOOD FAITH : 
UNITED’S REPUTATION 


HAVE BUILT 


been a leading refiner of 1OO% Pure Pennsylvania 
Lubricating Oils. United’s leadership is based on 
the unsurpassed quality of its oils plus a long 


Ever since the oil industry was young, United has , 


record of service, good faith, and co-operation. 
Jobbers and marketers who are customers of United 
know what it means to have confidence in their 


source of supply. 


100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA OIL 


MEMBER P.G. C.O. A. PERMIT No. 24 
| 2 ee ee ee 


ba Fs | 


REFINING *' COMPANY 
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Cylinder Stocks 

600 s.r. filterb’l .......... 25(3) 
650 a.r. ... occcs eters 27(3) 
600 (Nia peas 29(3) 
63 30(2) 
MIDCONTINENT LUBES 

FOB Tulsa basis, for domestic shipment only. 


100", oe vis, at 210° Neutrals, vis. at 
New 


86-110 vis. 

150 vis, 

180 vis. 

200 vis. 

250 vis. 

280 vis. 

300 vis. 

Bright Shes Gunieaieads 

200 vis. D: 
10-25 p.p 

150-160 vis. D: 


-P. 26-27 
Bright Stock—Solvent 

150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.i. 
Neutral Oils—Solvent (95 v.i.) 
170-180 vis, 


33.5-34(2) 


(2)21-22 
(2)22-23.5(2) 
(2)24-24.5 


600 s.r., olive green ve 


GULF COAST—Soivent Refined Lu 
From Mid-Continent grade crude. , = FOB 
ship at Gulf for export. 
Bright stock—Vis. at 210° 

150-160 vis., 0-10 pour 

test, 95 v.i! x33—34 
Neutral. Olls—Vis. at 100°; ‘95 v.i.; @10 p.t. 

-~ ya 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 

(Vis. at 100° F, FOB S. Tex., refineries for 
domestic and/or export shipment.) 

o— OILS: 


100 
200 
300 
500 
750 


(3)12-12.5(3) 
(3)13-13.5(3) 
14(6) 
15(6) 
16(6) 
(3)17-17.5(2) 
(3)18-19(3) 


$0 69 bo Ro BD 
F co ok 


2000 


oe 


(2)12-12.5(3) 
(3)13-13.5(3) 


(3)18-19(3) 


INDUSTRIAL » 


FUEL OIL 


SPECIALISTS 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
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KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 
41-43 w.w. , ; 

42-44 ww. 

Range oil . 

58 & above D.I. Diesel 

No, 1 fuel .... » x8. 25-9 
No, 2 fuel pale peeling 2ee f x7.625-8.5 
No, 3 fuel 7.625—-7.875 
No. 6 fuel oe ees x$0.90-1.20x 


(3)8.5-9 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 

41-43 w.w, (4)8.75-9(2) 
42-44 w.w. (5)8.75-9(4) 
Range oi] .. eee 6 Oak 8.75(2) 
58 & above D.I. " Diesel ose (6)8.5-8.875 
No. 1 fuel Sieton «8.25-8.75(3) 
No, 2 fuel 

No. 3 fuel 


No. 6 fuel x$0.90-1. 15x 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


41-43 w.w. (2)8. 75-9 
42-44 w.w. (4)8.75-9 
Range oil 
58 & above D.I. Diesel ... 
No, 1 fuel ao tex 
No. 2 fuel 
No, 6 fuel 


(4)8. 5-8. ‘75(2) 
x8. 25-8.7 
x7.625-—8. i 
x$0.90-1.10 


N, TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
41-43 w.w. (2)8.75-9.5(2) 
42-44 w.w. 9 

58 & above D.I. Diesel ... 
No, 2 fuel 

No. 6 fuel 


8.5-9.25 
8.25-8.5 
$1.10-1.65 
W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
41-43 w.w., 
42-44 w.w. 
58 & above D1. ’ Diesel ase 
No, 1 fuel 


No. 2 fuel 
No. 6 fuel 


8.75 
9.25-—10.25 
9.5 
8. Pye 25(2) 
9.25 
$1. 10. 75 


E. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 
41-43 w.w. 9~9.25(2) 
42-44 w.w., 9(3) 

58 & above D.I. Diesel ... 8.25-9.25 


$1.15-1.85 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 
41-43 w.w. 

58 & above D.I, Diesel ... 

U.G.I. gas oil 

No. 1 fuel 


$1.40--1.50 


No. 6 fuel 


Tank Car 
Buyers 


UNIFORM 
HIGH QUALITY 


DEEP ROCK Oil CORPORATION 








New York 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 








KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
42-44 w.w. ... "8. (2)9-9.875 
52 & below D. “# Diesel ... 9-9.3 

58 & above D.I. Diesel ... (2)9-9.5 

No, 1 fuel 
No. 2 fuel 
No. 4 fuel 
No. 5 fuel 


$1.50 i ‘575 
No, 6 fuel 


. (2)$1.10-1.40 


ARK. (For shipment te Ark. & La.) 
42-44 w.w., 
Tractor fuel 
fuel 52 & below ... 
fuel eth & above ... 
fuel eee 
fuel 
fuel 
‘ fuel 
No. 6 fuel 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 
Kerosine 

No. 1 fuel iawn 
No. 2 fuel (2)10.5-10.55 
No. 3 fuel .... senene 10.5—10.55 
36-40 gravity fuel be vatuss 10 


Ol City: 


Kerosine 


(2)11-11.3 


(2)11-11.65 
No, 1 fuel 10.5-11.15 
No. 2 fuel : 10.25—-10.9 

No. 3 fuel meittiad a 10.25 
36-40 gravity fuel sabveams 10.25 


Pittsburgh: . 
Kerosine - on 11.65 
No, 1 fuel av ecpe a 11.35 
No. 2 fuel 10.65(2) 
No, 3 fuel ‘ ‘ — 
36-40 gravity fuel ...... 10.65 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central aera refineries. ) 

Range oil , 11.55-12.2 
46-49 w.w. kero. 
P.W. distillate 
No. 2 fuel 

BOG, SB BOD ove ce ccncscvess 
WL, GRO GE. 2 ccdcceveces 
No, 5 fuel 

No. 6 fuel 


 (2)10.75-11.05(2) 
10.5~-11(2) 
(2)8.5-9.7 


7.5-8.8 
(2)7.25-8.25 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


1 

1. 
0. 
1. 


Diesel (Light & Med.) .... 


CALIFORNIA 
San arog Valley: 


Heavy “fuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) .. 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 


San Francisco: 

40-43 w.w. 

Heavy fuel (PS 400) 

Light fuel (PS 300) 

Diesel fuel (PS 200) ...... 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 


Los Angeles: 

40-43 w.w, 

Heavy fuel (PS 400) .. 
Light fuel (PS 300) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT JULY 21 


CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals, 


Motor Gasoline 
90 Oct, Prem. 
88 Oct, Prem. 
84 Oct. Reg. 
82 Oct. Reg. 


12.85-13.75 
12.05~12.75 


(2)10.9-11.25(2) 
No, 2 fuel .... (2)9.9-10.375 
Heavy Fuel Oils 

No. 5, low sulfur .... 

No. 5, high sulfur . 

No. 6, low sulfur . 

No. 6, high sulfur .. 


WAX 


WESTERN PENNA. (T.C., in Bulk) 
White Crude Scale: 


122-124 A.m.p 
124-126 A.m.p 


SEABOARD 


Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
E . Prices are for carload lots. Domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
bbis.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bbls., fully refined 
in bags or cartons. 


Crude Scale 
124-126 white 


(3)4-4.25 
(3)4-4.25 


N.Y. Domestic 
5.6(2) 


N.Y. Export 


7.45 
7.45(3) 
7.45(3) 
7.55(3) 
7.55(3) 
7.55(3) 
7.55-8.3 
9.55 


NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 


(FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard solvent 
Cleaners naphtha 
V.M.&P. naphtha 
Mineral spirits 
Rubber solvent 
Lacquer diluent 
Benzo! diluent 


11.375(3) 
11.875(2) 
11.875(4) 
10.875(4) 
11.875(3) 
(2)12.125-12.375 
(2)13.125-13.625 


WESTERN PENNA, 
ou City: 
Stoddard solvent 


Pittsburgh: 


Stoddard solvent 15(3) 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Chio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 

V.M.4P. Naphtha 

Mineral spirits & stoddard solvent 
Rubber solvent 


17.0 
16.0 
14.875 


Stoddard solvent 11.25 
CENT. W. TEX, (Truck Trnspt, lots) 
Stoddard solvent 10.5 
KANSAS (For Kans. Dest’n, only) 
Stoddard solvent .......... 11.8 
ATLANTIC COAST 
V.M.&P. Mineral 
aphtha Spirits 


16(5) 
(4)15.5-16 
15.5(3) 


16.5(5) 
16.5(4) 
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Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker termina! operators, 
FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


District 
N. Y. Harbor 
do barges . 
Albany .. 
Baltimore 
do barges . 
Baton Rouge. 
do barges . 
Boston .. 
Charleston .. 
Corpus Christi 
Houston : 
do barges . 
Jacksonville 
Miami 
Mobile 
New Haven . 
New Orleans. 
do barges . 
Norfolk 
Pensacola ... 
Philadelphia . 
do barges . 
Pt. aan 
Portiand 
Providence 
Savannah 
Tampa 
Wilmington, 
Mw. Cc... 


N. Y. Harb. 
do barges . 
Albany 
Baltimore 
do barges . 
Baton Rouge. 
do barges . 
Boston ‘ve 
Charleston 
Houston > 
do barges 
Jacksonville . 
Miami oe 
Mobile ...... 
New Haven . 
New Orleans. 
do barges . 
Norfolk 
Pensacola 
Philadelphia . 
do barges . 
Pt. Everglades 
Portland 
Providence .. 
Savannah 
Tampa 
bet ex" ae 
a. © ° 


* Y.Harb. 
Albany 


Baltimore 


fae 
Houston ....(4)1 


Jacksonville . 
Miami 


92 Oct. 


13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 
14.2-15.2(3) 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 


14.95-15.7 
13.3-14.475 
12.5-13.5 
12.25-13.3 
12.25-13.3 
13.6(4) 
13.4(3) 
15(3) 
12.6 
12.6 
12.9-14.6 
13.4 
15.15-15.2 
15.05 
13.6(3) 


15.05-15.3(3) 
14.95-15.2(3) 


13.6(3) 
13.4(3) 


13.05-14 


No. 2 Fuel 
. (19)9.75-9.85 


9.65(18) 
10.05(12) 
9.85(11) 
9.7516) 
8.4 


9.95116) 
9.915) 


8.625-9 


*(2)8-8.5 


10.4¢8) 
10.5 
9.5(2) 
9.95110) 
8.5-8.7(3) 


9. '85(10) 
9.75(9) 
10.514) 
10.0549) 
9.9519) 
10.4517) 
10.2515) 


9.9(7) 


No. 6 Fuel 


No Sulfur 
Guarantee 


-( ie 1 45-2.50 
2.80 


2.48(6) 
1.88 


2 51(9) 
2.34(2) 
-88 
-85-1.90 
2.31(6) 
2.25 

1.93 
om 


55(2) 


13.85-14.35 
13.75-14.25 


14.2-15.2 
12.9-13.25 
12.8-13 


14.95-15.2(2) 
13.3 


12.5 
12.25-13.3 
(2)12-12.25 


13.3-13.6(2) 


13.6 
15.05-15.3 
14.95-15.2 
13.3(2) 
13.3-13.4 


13.05-13.2 


Gas House 
Gas Oil 


9.85 


10.45 


9.95 


8.8 


No, 6 Fuel 

No Sulfur 

Guarantee 
Barges 


(2)$2.35-2.45(1 
2 45(4) 
1.85 


2.51(5) 
2.31(3) 
1.85 


L 85(7) 
2.28(6) 
2.22(2) 
1.90 
2.47 
1.85(3) 
2.40(4) 
2.10 
(2)2.35-2.45(7) 
2.22(2) 
2.51 
2.47(2) 


2.31(4) 
2.16(4) 


90 Oct. 85 Oct 
Prem. Gasoline Prem. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline 
(3)12.85-13.6 
5-13.4 


12. 
ae T- 


1.9 
18-12 


11. 
(2)11.25-11.3 
11.25-11.3 
12.6(7) 
12. 
12.4(2) 
13.5(2) 


12.3-12.6(4) 


12.4 


12.05-12.55 


No. 5 Fuel 
(8-10 p.t.) 
(12)$3.23-3.56 
(12)3.20-3.46 
3.75 


3.23(3) 
3.20(3) 


3.365 
3.18 


3.10-3.25(3) 


13.7(7) 
12.3-12.475 
1.5 


83 Oct. Kerosine 
No, 1 Fud 
(19) 10. 75-10.85 
10.65(19) 
11.05(9) 
10.85(10) 
10.75(5) 
9.7 


12.7-13.7(2) 
11.9-13.5 


13.7(5) 
-13.5 
11.1 
11 
12.7-13.7 
12.3-12.45 
11.5 
11.25-11.5 
11.25-11.5 
12.3-12.6 


10.95(16) 
(3)10.7-10.9(2) 
9.25-10.25 
9-9.25 
13.4(11) 
11.5(2) 
10.4(4) 
10.95(8) 
9.7-10.15 
9.7-9.95 
10.75(7) 
10.4(2) 
10.85(10) 
10.75(10) 
11.5(5) 
11.0519) 
10.95(9) 
11.45(7) 
11.1518) 


12.4 
13.5(2) 
11.25-11.3 
11.2-11.25 
11.9-12.6 


13. 7 
13.6 
13.8 
13.7 
12.3-12.6 
(4) 12.3-12.4 


12.05-12.55 (3)10.7-10.9(4) 


Diese! OU Light Dieset 

No.5 Fuel shore Plants Ships’ 

(15-68 p.t.) (60 cet., 55 4.1.) (45 eet., 45 4.1.) 
$2.87 (8)10.15-10.25 ean 18-4.23 
2.84 

10. '45(4) 

10.2545) (3)4.18-4 23 

8.8 3.49 

(#6) 4 22. 

(2) 


10.35(6) 
1042) 
(2)8.5-9 


bo 20 po OND ND 
‘ Be wwe- 
+ QSOS. 


10.4(6) 
10.5(2) 
9.5 
10.35(5) 
8.7-9.1(2) 


2.82(2) 10.15(4) 
9.5 


3.1016) 10.25(8) 
10.5(5) 
10.4544) 
10.3544) 
10.4515) 
10.2516) 


24(3) 
76(2) 


10/2) 


No. 6 Fuel 


3) $2.55-2. 


«2.63 


1% 
63 


Ships’ 

Barges Bunkers 
$2.55-2.60(3) $2.45(11) 
2.60 2.4514) 
eben 1.85(2) 
ecee 2.5115) 
oe 2.31(3) 
1.85(3) 

1.85(11) 

2.2816) 

2.22(3) 


1.90 

2.47(2) 
1.8514) 
2.40(4) 
2.10 

2.45(7) 
2.22(3) 
2.51 

2.47(3) 
2.31(5) 
2.16(5) 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT JULY 21 
GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


otne ee prices are FOB ship at U. 8. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each 
price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 


Aviation Gasoline ny 
MR. 56 cdeh ua ci wong os on Shaeuabeet’ 17.75 
ST PEED Ubbcbbciecerecesscddactce esveess 16-16.75 
SOE TUUIE bac ceusedbeet céubsees jb edhaess +. 15.% 


Motor Gasoline 

92 Oct. Premium 12(2)-12.25(2) 
11.75-12-12.25 
11(2)-11,25-11.5 
10.75-11(2)-11.25 


10.5-11 
10-10. 25-10.75 
& Light 
41-43 w.w. kerosine 
No, 2 Fuel ...... 
Diesel & Gas Oils 
43-47 Diesel index 


48-52 Diesel index 
53-57 Diesel index 


9(3)-9.25 
8(5)-8.25 


-125-8 .25 
8.125-8 . 25-8 .375 
8.25-8 .375-8.5 
Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 
No. 5 Fuel, ~“ deal 


$2.35(2)-$2.50 
Bunker C Fuel ... 


$1.65(3)-$1.75(2)-$1.775-$1 .85(2)x 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co, for Sale in Cargo Lots. 

(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. S. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, 
sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) 
Type of API Effective 
Crude FOB Point Gra Date 
Arabian Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia Nov. 1, 1950 
Qatar Umm Said, Qatar Nov. 1, 1951 
Arabian Sidon, Lebanon April 1, 1951 
Iraq-Kirkuk Tripoli, Lebanon April 1, 1951 
Araq--Basrah Fao, Iraq Dec. 24, 1951 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barge or truck transport lots; aviation gasoline, meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 


vity 
36-36.9 
39-39.9 
36-36.9 
36-36.9 
32-32.9 


Grade 100/130 


Grade 91/96 
17.6-18.6 


Grade 80 
-6-16.2 


Me. 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore, 
Norfolk, V 
Charleston, 8. C. 
New Orleans, La. (Baton Rouge) 


15.5 
Houston, Tex. 15-15.75 


LAKE PORT TERMINALS 


Buffalo Cleveland Detroit 
16(2) 


14.5(3) vealed ae ROPE. 


12.45(5) eyes osee 11 
11.95(3) 10 .35-10.95 10.25 
11.2-11.7 10.75-11.1 
10.2-10.95 10-10.1 
7.85(4) 8(2) 
7.6(4) 7.75(3) 


BU OR ob bes) de athbpheceieneds 
No, 5 Fuel ......... i neebienessend’ 
BO, © Ec cewedevdes vsees ‘ 


PETROLATUMS 


WESTERN PENNA. 
(Bbls., carloads; La car, 1 to 1.5¢ less.) 
Snow white cee e Se sees €2)6.875-7.375 
Soft white 

Lily white 

Cream white 

Soft yellow 


11.45(4) 


PACIFIC COAST 


(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel 
or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) 


San Pedro, Calif. $3.44(5) 
San Francisco .. 3.65(4) 
Portland, Ore. .. 3.86(4) 
Seattle, Wash... 3.86(4) 


Bunker C Fuel 
(P.S. 400) 
$1.70(5) 
$1.75(4) 
$2.00(4) 
$2 00(4) 





° Y | : | 
by SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY contact Sts. 
Canadian Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO, LTD., Toronto, Ontario 


MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 


8. DOLLARS PER BBL. OF 159 LITERS 
, Banker C Diesel 
(Ships Bunkers) 
Mexican Gulf 
Tampico 
Veracruz 
Minatitlan 


Guaymas 
Manzanillo 
Salina Cruz 


(of — FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 
Commerical Industrial 
District Propane Propane 
N. Y. Harbor ... 8(2) 8(2) 
Philadelphia .... 8(3) 
Baltimore seee ee 
Hastings 
ToIede 2c cccccce 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to biend- 
ers on freight basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 


FOB GROUP 3 
Grade 26-70 ........ 


FOB BRECKENRIDGE 
Grade 26-70 


5.5( Quotations) 


5( Quotations) 








RELIABLE OIL PRICE REPORTING 


if you are dependent upon daily oil prices 
in your marketing operation, you should 
be an OILGRAM Price Service subscriber. 
We invite you to accept a week’s Trial 
Subscription with our compliments. There 
is no obligation on your part whatsoever. 
A letter of request on your company 
letterhead is all that is required. 

Write today to: 


Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 











PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
INDEPENDENT MARKETERS 


Maine to South Carolina 
> FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 20 N.Y 


EXPORT 
sat ai 


0 ST.,NEW YORK C 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 





Oil PRICE SECTION 





Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; 
inspection fees as shown in next 








Atlantic 
White Flash 
(Regular Grade) Kero.& 
Gasoline 


o.1 

Dir. Cons. 

T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Allentown, Pa.. 15.0 14.8 
Altoona ae ion -» 15.35 
ME Asevekecve. obi ae -- 15.35 
Greensburg «15.35 x13. 95 
Harrisburg .... 14.8 13.6 
Philadelphia 14.2 13.0 
Pittsburgh 15.35 13.95 
Reading . x14.8 13.6 
Scranton ...... 15.1 13.9 
Wilkes Barre .. «15.1 13.9 
Williamsport 15.1 13.9 
York «14.5 ~13.3 


~ 
Si 
a) 
~ 
° 


et et et 
me HH 


Pek tk et ht 
Em HH 


ae 
we 
Saban 


14.2 


New Haven ... 
Boston, Mass, . 
Fall River .... 
Springfield 
Worcester 
Prov., R. I. .. 
Camden, N. J.. 
Newark ...... 
Albany, N. Y 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Elmira 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Watertown ... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Jacksonville, 
Fia. 


PRA SSSSS FS. 


ee tk et tk et et et et et et et et et et et et et 
DS POA ARUDUDARHAOHAOOHROBY OE: COBI0R 
ee ee ee 
UMSADADARHROHACCHDHDA Of SOBNSD 


SEPARATE RARE Oe 
SoscoSo SSS OSS OOMNMWNWOSOS SO: O509955 


AR PRARARROS Sm 


ee 
© OLAPMPSMPSASATSASSSSSON AA, AIIANA 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 


Heavy Fuel Olis—T.W. 
No. 5 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 8.48 6.90 
Notes: 

Kerosine—Thru Penna, & Del., add 2c per 
gal, for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. Camden—Add 1c for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 

Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent. 

x Effective July 3. 


CONT'L (N. B. Prices are Continental's 

tankwagon prices. Current selling 

OW prices may vary from those shown 
because of loca] conditions.) 


a 


Tt 
ane 
ana 


18. 
15. 
14. 
12. 
12. 
12. 


wo 
UUAwWWORRAOOCONNANWS 
© G0 0 &© 00 G0 G0 =3 G0 G0 G0 G0 G0 Go GO G0 G0 
wanuonunsoooooooooo 
on eee ee ae me 
Boboaaoammmane 
UkowwowaUwwNAao 


Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, ic 
Cheyenne, ic; Casper, ic, 

Discounts: 
Salt Lake City and Twin is 
kerosine prices apply for ogre <7 cf less 


than 200 gals.; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5c; 
400 gals. and over, deduct Ic, 


T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 


JULY 23, 1952 


effect July 21, mage as posted by pri 
their headquarters 


principal marketing companies at 
but subject to later correction. 


. ‘included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 


unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 


1/40¢ on gasoline; 


Ark. 1/20c; Fla. 1/8; Ill, 3/100c; Ind. 


2/25e; Kans, 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Mo. 1/25¢; Neb. 2/100c; 
. 1/20¢ 


Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; N. D 


; Okla. 2/25c; 8. C. 1/8c; 8. D. 


1/40c; Tenn, 2/5c; and Wise. 3/100c. 


Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; 


CHEVRON 
( 


Ff 


coucouummoucoune 3 


Phoenix, Ariz, 
Reno, Nev. 

Portland, Ore.” 
Seattle, Wash. 


Honolulu, "7. ae 
Fairbanks, Alaska . 


SP PDIDHDODOIIRDAS 


San Fran., Cal. 
Los Angeles 
Fresno 

Phoenix, Ariz, 
Reno, Nev. ..... 
Portland, Ore. 


Honolulu, T. H. .. 
Fairbanks, Alaska 


oo 
tor wow DoOm 
er 


“+ © wehte pee 


Taxes: 


Boise—8c gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. 

Salt Lake—T7c gas tax — 

only; avgas taxes are 
state. 

Honolulu—8.5c gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 
torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 
ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax. All T.T. 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers, 


Notes: 


Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals.; 
0.5c for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/37) where 0.5c differential applies 
to 40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 ¢: 
add 4.0c gal., except at Honolulu add 4. se for 
less than 40 gals. to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal. higher than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 
is 1.5c gal. higher. For less than 40 gals. de- 
liveries, add 4.5¢c gal. to 400-gals.-and-over 
price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal. for 
less than 40 gals. (Marine) and less than 100 
gals. (Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation 
80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 
5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 

Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For 
other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; 
200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, 
deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5c. 
Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for 
minimum 40 gal. deliveries. 

Standard Diesel/Furnace Standard 
gals. or more. For other deliveries: 

., add ic; 200-399 gals., add 0. 
than 40 gals., add 5c. 


HUMBLE bens 
Regular 

OlL T.w. 

Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 

Ft. Worth 


tists 
NNN 
© Go OO 
te 
SSN BF 
eooo 


T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumefs. 


Mich, 1/5c. 


ESSO 
STANDARD 


a City, N. J. 
ark 


Esso Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Gasoline 


’ 


4 
] 
2 
f 


Caw WOR DM WOON WOODFOOHHwWUH Oe CONUS 


Baltimore, Md. 
Cumberland 
Washington, D. C.. 
Danville, Va. 
Petersburg ebae 
ee 
Richmond 

Roanoke 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Fairmont 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 

Charlotte, N. C. .. 


Salisbury 
Charleston, 8. C. .. 
Columbia 


1 ew OROONe BON wweSO: 


SOOCCSTCOSCAIAADH HHO AAAs 


BOSeoSSSo CoO SO OOO OOOO OS OS OSS SO SOOR 


New Orleans, La. e 
Baton Rouge ..... 
Alexandria 


Shreveport 

New Iberia 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis 


CUR SHOR DHAWOOUWOORROOHHUUHOMSNUADN: 


VOeUAHKaHKaeeD: - 


£ 
ea RE 
ou ®& 


FUEL O1S—T.W. 
- 2 No.4 No.6 


oveec, 


No. 
Atlantic City, N.J. 14. 
Newark, N. J. ... 13 
Baltimore, Md. .. 13 
Washington, D, C. 14 
Norfolk, Va, ..... 
Danville 


9 $3. 154 $3 006 
3 
4 
9 
8 
Petersburg . 6 
3 
7 
6 
9 


3.69 2.94 
3.85 2.89 


Richmond 
Roanoke 
Charlotte, N. C. 


25 
Charleston, 8. 
Columbia 


Taxes: Leulstans kerosine prices do not = 
clude lc state tax. 
Notes: 


Kerosine No. 1 -— Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add ic for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 

No. 6—Washington price is for min. delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals. 
price is $2.83 per bbl. 


(Prices are per imperial gal.; to 
arrive at price per U. 8. gal., 


Kero- 
sine 
T.w. 
St. John’s, Nfld, .. m4. 
Halifax, N. 8, .... 
St. John, N. B. ... 
Charlottetown, P.E.I, 
Montreal, P. Q. ... 
Toronto, Ont. ..... 
Hamilton, Ont. .... 


eleseergpnunnne: 

SUOCF OCF AUNWNGWWWa- 
seoeoeoooooeee 

wasavaunvauuws 


(*) Price is for ‘Esso Extra (Premium). 
Taxes: Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes. 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 
Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 











SOCONY VACUUM 
Mobilgas Aircraft s/V 8/V 
Grade Grade Grade Mobilgas (Regular Grade) Mobilfuel MOBILHEAT No.4 No.6 
Gasoline 80 91 100 «= Cons. . Cons, 'e Mobil Kerosine Diese: (Ne 2 Fuel) Fuel Fuel 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. T.C. T.C. T.W. TW. Tc. Yard T.W. T.C. TW. TC. ¥ WwW. TW. TW. 
New York City: 
bp eecccesvese 0 eres ecoe ccee eves ccee 14.7 14.7 vgnin a 14.4 . 13.6 ee osee 13.2 10.69 6.57 
WEORE oc cccccccccs 0 cope oven ceee coos sees 14.7 14.7 “pbs 11.6 14.6 ones 13.6 see 10.4 13.3 10.69 6.57 
Kings .. .0 coos coco coos 24.7 M.7 10.85 211.4 14.4 10.25 13.6 9.85 10.3 13.2 10.69 6.57 
Queens ... .0 va eee eee cove 14.7 14.7 ‘bwaie ake 14.4 ose 13.6 esse éves 13.2 10.69 6.57 
huichmond 0 evee cess eee0 ores svee 14.7 4.7 10.75 11.2 14.2 10.15 13.3 9.75 10.2 12.9 10.69 6.57 
Albany, N. ¥ 0 21.5 22.5 soce 13.7 13.7 14.7 14.7 11.06 11.4 ezes 10.45 13.4 10.05 10.4 13.0 9.42 7.19 
Bingnamton * pee épee «es 14.7 14.7 15.8 15.8 412.45 x12.8 415.7 «11.85 x14.8 11.35 x11.7 x14.3_.... ae 
Buualo ..... 6.0 21.0 22.0 24.2 14.5 14.5 15.5 15.5 12.45 12.8 15.9 11.96 15.2 11.45 11.8 14.7 -«» 10.73 
Jamestown .. 6.0 eevee ecee . 14.7 14.7 15.8 15.8 12.45 x12.8 16.1 eee wl5.1 4911.85 —12.2 14.6 veces eae 
Mt. Vernon . 6.0 ° eeee esee 15.0 15.0 11.35 11.7 14.7 ee 13.9 sees 10.5 13.5 10.71 
Plattsburg eos oun cad ‘6ne osha cone. ek See. ht. ae Bas fe -eee m11.45 %11.8 14.4 ekg 
Ruchester ........+. 6.0 20.9 21.9 23.9 14.4 14.4 15.5 15.5 12.05 12.9 16.0 “os 15.1 11.55 11.9 14.6 re 
Syracuse .......-++. 6.0 seen cess esee 14.4 14.4 15.4 15.4 12.25 12.6 aeas 11.75 14.8 11.25 11.6 14.3 
Bridgeport, Conn 6.0 in en ets cube 14.8 14.8 10.95 11.1 oe re wa 9.95 10.1 13.1 
BE Siccucccccs 6.0 bs Py ° one have 15.3 15.3 2S pie Ske is ae eee Ae Ue iad 
Hartford ........+. 6.0 a oe 13.8 13.8 15.1 14.8 11.35 11.5 doe 10.75 13.8 10.35 10.5 13.6 
New Haven ........ 6.0 20.5 eo 13.5 13.5 8 14.8 10.%5 11.1 bitied 10.35 13.5 9.95 10.1 13.1 
B, TR senvece 8.0 60s os 14.5 14.5 16.2 16.2 11.75 11.9 15.9 11.15 14.4 10.75 10.9 14.0 
Portland .....ccses- 8.0 22.4 23.4 13.8 13.8 15.0 15.0 11.0 11.2 15.2 10.45 13.7 10.05 10.2 13.3 
Boston, Mass. ..... 6.3 19.0 20.0 22.0 13.7 13.7 14.9 14.9 10.95 11.1 15.4 10.35 13.8 9.95 10.1 13.4 
Concord, N, H. .... 7.0 ax come e206 16.1 16.1 “y" ‘sae. - 1 Be eks eee w44 = a ¥ eee 014.0 
Lancaster ......... 7.0 ee ons ° coe 17.4 17.4 aie wees rye Oe at --«+. ml4.3 
Manchester ea * — ise “see 15.7 15.7 th «16.1 +. wl4.4 bee soos 56.9 
Portsmouth ........ 7.0 21.2 23.2 one e 14.4 14.4 15.3 15.3 11.55 11.7 oak 10.2 13.0 10.55 10.7 13.4 
Providence, R. I. 6.0 19.8 20.8 22.8 13.7 13.7 14.9 14.9 10.95 11.1 15.0 10.35 13.7 9.95 10.1 13.3 
Burlington, Vt. oo ioe oa ae Mee 14.6 14.6 15.6 15.6 12.25 12.4 um 11.75 14.5 11.35 11.5 Pars 
ee 7.0 ceee oeee ease eeee oreo 16.3 16.3 coca QEn.8 on -» 15.0 ~«e+ @w11.9 314.6 
Tank Wagon Prices Buffalo N. ¥. City Rochester Syracuse Boston Providence 
Minera] Spirits ............e. é 18.5 17.0 2u.0 21.0 18.0 19.0 18.5 
V.M.&P. Naphtha 20.5 18.5 21.5 27.5 19.5 20.5 20.5 
Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price Of gasoline (ex tax). 
Discounts: 
Mobil Kerosine—Mt, Vernon T.W. less 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—aAll points, 0.5c for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 
- Mobilheat—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
otes: 
Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels. Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 
x Effective July 1. 
OHIO STANDARD 
Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 
Aviation Gas.-Cons. T.W. » Naphthas & Solvents—Cons. T.W. 
Sehio Sohico Sohio Con- Re S.R. D.C. YV.M.&P. 
Gasoline Avia. Avia. Avia. sumer seil- Sol- Naph- Varnoe- Sol- Kerosine No. 1 No. 2 
Taxes 80 91 100 T.W. ers 8.8. vent tha lene T.W. Sohic-H Sohic- 
ye. ETETTT ee 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.2 14.7 18.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
ET ee 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
Cincinnati ......... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 2u.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Cleveland ......... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
Columbus ......... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
ee - 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Lima . 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Mansfield ......... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Marion oe 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Portsmouth ........ 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
BONED oyciccecoetes 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Youngstown ....... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
BP pn cccgovie 0 22.0 23. 26.0 19 15.5 19.8 0 1.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13 12.9° 


0 ° 20. 2 1. .9° .9° 
gy wy my operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax Exemption Fcrm 
-10 to supplier. 


: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 

Kerosine, Nos. 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 100 gas. or more; less than 100 gals., 0.5¢c higher. Prices at 
other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5c higher. 
Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1c; 
5000 or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.5¢c. 

Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. 8S.S. prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA STANDARD 











Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of 
Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. Kentucky 
Red Crown (Reg. Grade) 
Red Or’n, Red Or’n. Stanolex Furnace Ol Standard 
Cons. Dir. Gasoline Kerosine 1-99 100 gals. 100-174 175-999 1,000gals., Gaso- Kero- 
T.w. T.w. Taxes T.W. gals. & over gals. gals. & over Net line sine 
Chicago, 2 . 6.0 15.8 oars ae “whe ase avis Dealer Taxes T.W. 
Bend, fe E : 6.0 16.6 15. 14.3 iam apeok ene 
At, oe ee Se. ee ee ee SM ee as ae Coviagten, Ky. ...-.+.. oe, Me 
Mpis.-St. Paul . 17.5 «15.5 7.0 16.4 15.0 14.0 13.3 12.8 152 9.0 14.4 
Des Moines, Ia.. 16.9 15.4 6.0 15.8 14.2 13.2 ety gang ‘ 14.7 9.0 14.1 
St. , Mo... 16.7 15.2 5.0 15.5 13.6 12.6 pa ‘ ‘ 17 #90 14:3 
ita, Kans.. 14.4 14.0 7.0 14.0 12.2 11.2 eneh ny ; 15.2 9.0 13.8 
Neb. .. 17.0 15.5 7.0 15/5 13.9 12.9 ore én 15.7 9.0 14.6 
Fargo, N. D. .. 18.3 16.8 7.0 17.3 15.6 14.6 ye one » 15.0 10.0 14.3 
Huron, 8. D. .. 18.2 16.7 7.0 17.2 15.5 14.5 tate ave . 158 100 14.7 
Milwaukee, Wise. 17.6 16.1 6.0 16.5 15.0 14.0 baa eee 15.9 8.0 14.3 
16.4 8.0 16.0 
Fuel Olls—T.W.—Chicago, Il. Fire-Chief Gasoline 15.9. 8.0 14.4 
Sentient: Sadie TEXAS no gl 15.2° 8.0 15.1 
Heater Oil Furnace Oil CO. can eae tone a ap A 
1-99 gals. ......... - 15.8 14.8 z 15.2 9.0 15.15 
ae T.w. Taxes T.W. 4.0 
149 sar i ae shia Dallas, Tex. .... 14.0 6.0 12.80 5.9 10.0. i. 
150 gals. & over..... 14.3 rae Fort Worth ..... 14.0 6.0 12.80 4.6: 62 “Re 
150-399 ga 3 ones 13.8 Wichita Falls ... 14.0 6.0 12.80 
400 gals. & over.... ones 13.3 —— orvepces* SAD 6.0° 12.80 Taxes: 
Stanciex Stanolex ler ..... +Aee. 14.0 6.0 12.80 Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
o Fuel A Fue C El Paso ........ 15.5 6.0 13.85 county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, 1c 
1-749 gals. ......... 10.4 9.25 San Angelo ..... 14.0 6.0 12.80 county; Montgomery, ic city & 1c county; Pen- 
750 gals. & over .... 9.65 8.5 NE. cab ewoenss > aoe 6.0 12.80 "4c city. Other taxes not included in 
Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., gasoline tax includes ic Austin ......... 14.0 6.0 12.80 rices: ‘Georgia, kerosine, 1c; Montgomery, 
city tax. Des Moines, Ia., kerosine and furnace Houston |... . oi ae 6.0 12.80 Peecate ie: BMisslestppl, Rerosine @.5e. 
oil prices do not include 4c state tax. State San Antonio .... 14.0 6.0 12.80 ;. . 
sales, occupation, consumer & use taxes to be Port Arthur .... 14.0 6.0 12.80 x 
added where applicable. Notes:—Dealer t.w. prices apply also to all Notes: 
* ““Temporary’’ price. classes of consumers with minimum delivery of Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
x Effective July 11. 50 gals. prices. 
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Sale", “Wanted to Buy”, “Help Wanted”, 
dons set i type Bauttaee, Oppertanition””, Micelianecus, cawsion 
; $7. 50 per a cents a w um 


set in special type or with border— 


CLASSIFIED 





“Positions Wanted’"’—15 cents a word. Minimum charge §3 per insertion. 
Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
preceding date of issue. 

All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 


No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements. 





For Sale 


FOR SALE: 1945 Heil, 5000 gallon, 3 compt., 
perfect, prime paint. Will finance. $2950.00. 
BRUCE E. HACKETT CO., 621 W. 58th 8t., 
Kansas City, Mo., Hiland 1 1385. 


1947 FORD FUEL OIL TRUCK, completely 
reel, hose and meter. New Paint, ready for 


service. $1595.00. BORDERLINE OIL COM- 


PANY, 1010 Sixth, Port Huron, Mich, $30,000.00. 


FOR SALE: 12 new Bowser Lowboy hi 


For Sale 


BULK PLANT, Western Colorado. Major com- 
pany products, tanks, warehouse, service sta- 
tions, transport delivery trucks. For further in- 
formation write BOX 928, 


BULK PLANT, 44,000 gal. 
equipped, four compartments, 817 gallons, road spur, 300 foot frontage on main high- 
way, near Springfield, Mass. 1950 Ford 1500 
gal. tank truck, farm routes and tanks. Price 
Gross sales in excess of 
$150,000.00. BOX 270, Palmer, \e 


Positions Wanted 


GENERAL MANAGER OR ASSISTANT for 
petroleum distributor located North Eastern or 
Middle Atlantic states, Prefer position with 
, New Mexico. man wishing to retire or slow down Would 
like to purchase part ownership. Have 16 years 
wholesale and retail sales experience in all 
phases with Major company Age 39 Let's 
talk it over. BOX 679, 


storage with rail- 





MECHANICAL ENGINEER 





computing pumps, cost $402.65. Will ‘sell for 
$300.00 each for ‘quick sale. Also 2 5000 gal. 
gasoline transports, good condition. Write for 
particulars. P, 0. BOX 166, Springfield, Mo. 


FOR SALE: Gasoline tank trailer and Mack 
tractor, 2795 gallon capacity. Five compart- 
ments, gravity meter, single axle. Good con- 
dition. Phone Oviedo, Florida 2393 or write 
MILLS CASH GROCERY, Florida. 


oils, etc. 





An advertisement in NPN‘s Classified 
Section will bring you quick, effective 
results at low cost. 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
WRITE TODAY 











STEEL DRUMS 


We can furnish you with bung 
type and full open head steel 
drums and pails suitable for 
lubricating oils, greases, fuel 
At any point. Let us 
have your inquiries. 

BUCKEYE COOPERAGE COMPANY 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 
UTah 1-8833 


3800 Orange Ave. 


Age 30 with 5 years industrial experi- 
ence in pressure vessels and instrumen- 
tation, desires association as manufact- 
urers agent in Middlewest area 


BOX 680 








Storage and Drumming 





Petroleum and other liquid products for 
domestic and off-shore shipments. Tank 
car, tank truck loading facilities with 
direct line to shipside. 


P.O. Box 746 Oakland 4, Calif. 




















OPS Issues More Letter Orders 


WASHINGTON—tThe Office of Price Stabilization has 
taken the following actions in the form of letter orders: 

Phillips Petroleum Co.—L-208 to Sec. 11, CPR 17— 
Setting ceiling of 11.793c per gal. for butane-propane mix- 
ture delivered to wholesale customer at Lancaster, Pa. 

Pure Oil Co., following order: L-210 to Sec. 11, CPR 17 
—Establishing ceiling of 14.25c per gal. FOB Charleston, 
S. C., terminal for sales of Stoddard solvent in transport 
and tank car. 

Ashland Oil & Refining Co. — L-211 to Sec, 11, CPR 
17—Denying request for adjustment of gasoline ceiling 
prices in Akron-Barberton area, Ohio. 

The Texas Co.—L-212 to Sec. 11, CPR 17—Establish- 
ing following tank wagon ceilings at Concho, Ariz.: Texa- 
co Sky Chief gasoline, 22.4c per gal.; Texaco Fire Chief 
gasoline, 19.4c per gal.; kerosine, 24.6c per gal. 

George C. Peterson Co., Chicago—Setting following 
ceilings for .etail sales to consumers in Chicago area: 
No. 1 domestic burning oil, 14.5c per gal.; No. 2 domestic 
burning oil, 13.5c per gal. 


Lube Oil Cargo Leaves Dunkirk Plant 


NEW YORK—First cargo of lubricating oil to be ex- 
ported from new plant at Dunkirk refinery operated by 
Anglo-Iranian’s French associates, Societe Generale des 
Huiles de Petrole BP, left for Ghent July 11. 

Plant, with capacity of about 1.076 b/d, will supply 
French and North African markets of S. G. H. P. and 
balance will be exported to other continental markets, in- 
cluding Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland. 


ASPPA Needs 7,500,000 Bbis. Jet Fuel 


WASHINGTON—Armed Services Petroleum Purchas- 
ing Agency is seeking five million bbls. more of jet 
fuels for second half of 1952, in addition to 2,500,000 bbls. 
shortage obteining from original invitation. 

This brings total] needs for second half to 27,500,000 
bbls. and shortage of 7,500,000 bbls. 

Indicated product tightness—chiefly on West Coast 
probably means that ASPPA will continue to purchase 
jet fuel through negotiations, rather than through public 
bidding. ASPPA does not seem to regard too highly pro- 
posal that jet fuel supplies could be balanced off by mov- 
ing product from Midcontinent to West Coast. 


Summary of River Barge Commercial Shipments from Gulf Coast—April 1952 


(Figures in bbls. From data prepared by Department of Interior, Of! & Gas Division) 


Gasoline . 


159,012 

wh Wide tes 156,252 

be " Ky., ote, ... 156,252 
wy Towa, etc. ....... oowéce 006006 

DIST. eeee faxdhs 134,569 

From LovistawA to: 
ST. 


Kerosine 
From — to: 


145,646 


DIGP. Bn ivcc se cer vessess sccewe 
TOTAL RIVER BARGES... 718,443 


JULY 23, 1952 


Heating Oi! Gas OU 


351,253 
377,334 
377,334 


144,888 


297,516 
729,180 
686,021 
43,159 
343,383 


910,870 
773,921 
136,949 
104,522 
92,489 4,302,105 
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FOUR KOEHLER BROTHERS in about 1915. Left to right are F. D. Koehler, Joseph J. Koehler, John J. Koehler, and T. W. Koeh- 
ler. Behind company delivery truck at right is office, with engineering-machine shop in left background 


By MERRILL O’BRIEN 
ow une sopper urew Ripe adibcigit 


The F. D. Koehler Co. of Staten Is- 
land, N. Y., can see a long way back 
into the pioneering days of oil mar- 
keting. 

Founded in 1908, it is Tide Water 
Associated’s oldest jobber, having dis- 

1908 —1952 _ tributed Tide Water products for 40 
years. And its roots extend well into 
the last century, before the modern 
oil industry was born. 

A family affair, the Koehler com- 
pany is headed by Mrs. Frederick D. 
Koehler, Sr.. widow of the founder, 
who is still active although in her 
eighties. Three sons manage the 
firm, John J. Koehler is vice presi- 
dent, F. D. Koehler is secretary, and 
T. W. Koehler is plant manager. A 
fourth son, Joseph J. Koehler, former- 
ly was associated with the company 
but is not active now. 


The Beginnings—No one knows ex- 
actly how long the Koehler family has 
been in the oil business. It is certain, 
however, that before Drake’s famous 
well was drilled, the Joseph F. Koeh- 
ler Co. was delivering lamp oil made 
from coal tar and tallow to its cus- 
tomers in Brooklyn by horse and 
wagon. 

COMPANY OFFICE of F. D. Koehler Co. on Staten Island, N. Y., built in 1935 In 1908, Frederick D. Koehler, son 
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of Joseph F. Koehler, set up his own 
company on Staten Island. A small 
motor launch which could hold only 
10 bbls. was used to bring gasoline in 
barrels from Pure Oil’s plant in 
Brooklyn. The F. D. Koehler Co.’s 
facilities at that time consisted of a 
275-gal. underground storage tank 
with a pump resembling an oversized 
bicycle pump, and covered by a small 
shed at the rear of the company’s 
office. Gasoline was pumped into a 
five-gal. bucket and poured (through 
a chamois to filter it) into the tanks 
of automobiles that stopped out in 
front. 


Water Transport—About 1912, the 
little motor launch began making its 
trips to Tide Water’s Bayonne refin- 
ery. And about this same time the 
company started delivering gasoline 
in steel drums to garages on Staten 
Island, marking the company’s entry 
into wholesale marketing. 


The Koehlers bought a larger boat 
that could haul a load of 50 drums at 
a time in 1915. But within six years 
the company was expanding so rap- 
idly this was not adequate, so a light- 
er built to John J. Koehler’s specifi- 
cations was put into service towing a 
large wooden barge that carried 
drums of gasoline and oil. Christened 
the K. M. Koehler after Katherine 
Koehler, wife of the founder, the 
lighter was equipped with a 600-bbl. 
tank in 1937, and together with a 
4,500-bbl. steel barge built in 1933, 
is still in service. 


More Expansion——-By 1925, the com- 
pany had outgrown its first business 
office at 560 Richmond Terrace, so it 
moved out into the country to 2541 
Richmond Terrace. But that office 
became cramped, so in 1935 a two- 
story building was erected on the 
property and is used today. 


In 1925 the company marketed only 
three products—gasoline, motor oil, 
and greases—and its storage capacity 
totaled 50,000 gals. 


Today the company has storage ca- 
pacity for about 250,000 gals. of prod- 
ucts and operates a fleet of 20 trucks. 


FIRST VESSEL owned by F. D. Koehler Co. could carry 10 
bbls. of oil 
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FORTY-FIVE STATIONS like this outlet on Staten Island, N. Y., are now supplied by 
F. D. Koehler Co. 


PLAQUE PRESENTATION to F. D. Koehler Co. for its many years of distributing 

Tide Water Associated products is made to Mrs. Frederick D. Koehler, widow of the 

founder of F. D. Koehler Co., by Eugene F. McCabe, Tide Water vice president and 
general sales manager. At left is F. D. Koehler, Jr. At right is John J. Koehler 


It supplies about 45 service stations, 
10 of which are owned and leased to 
dealers. The company holds the orig- 
inal lease on 15 others. 

In addition to marketing Tide Wa- 


ter gasolines, motor oils, lubricants, 
industrial oils, greases, kerosine, Nos. 
1, 2, & and 6 fuel oils, the Koehler 
company also installs, services and 
repairs oil burners. 


WATER SHIPMENTS of F. D. Koehler Co. were expanded 


when the lighter K. M. Koebler and 4,500-bbl. steel barge 


were put into service 
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More Storage—A ‘Must’ for LP-Gas 


LP-gas supply problems and how to lick them were the targets 
in an address last month by H. R. Thomas, LP-Gas Sales Superin- 
tendent of Stanolind Oil and Gas Co., Tulsa. He spoke before the 
Mountain States District LP-Gas Assn. meeting in Denver, June 12- 
14. Following is a partial text of Mr. Thomas’ remarks analyzing 
what LP-gas distributors should consider in keeping customers sup- 


plied. 


* 


By H. R. THOMAS 


There is no over-all shortage of 
LP-gas. Those winter periods of peak 
demand when LP-gas has not been 
available in some areas have always 
been preceded by summer periods of 
slack demand when more product was 
injected into formations or residue 
gas lines, or flared than was needed 
in the peak demand period to relieve 
the seasonal shortages. There are also 
some areas in which local production 
is adequate during the summer sea- 
son, but which require additional prod- 
uct during winter peak periods. In 
some such cases the product brought 
in from more distant points has add- 
ed transportation charges, resulting 
in a higher delivered cost than prod- 
uct normally supplied by local plants. 


Last year an estimated 4.1 billion 
gals. of LP-gas were marketed, ex- 
cluding product used in motor gaso- 
line, aviation fuel or synthetic rub- 
ber manufacture. U. S. Bureau of 
Mines production statistics indicate 
4.8 billion gals. of production in 1951; 
and these figures do not reflect large 
volumes of LP-gas produced at and 
utilized in refineries. Although ac- 
curate statistics are not available, 
it is estimated that roughly 720 mil- 
lion gals. of LP-gas were injected 
into formations or residue gas lines, 
or flared during the summer of 1951. 


Sales Growing—This year LP-gas 
sales will be about 5 billion gals., and 
if the usual 20% to 25% increase in 
annual volume continues, will be 
about 6 billion gals. in 1953. 


An increase of 6.6% in total pro- 
ductive capacity of light hydrocar- 
bons has been reported. We estimate 
that this represents 350 million gals. 
increase in LP-gas capacity in 1952 
over 1951, or about 10.4%. We also 
estimate additional refinery LP-gas 
production of 80 million gals., or a 
total of 430 million gals. of new pro- 
duction this year available to the LP- 
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gas industry. This will not take care 
of the expected increase in demand. 
Therejore, it is evident that if total 
demand is 5 billion gals. this year 
and 6 billion next year, much of the 
production usually injected or flared 
must be stored for winter consump- 
tion to supply the peak demand. 


Winter weather—which cannot be 
predicted far in advance to any de- 
gree of accuracy—-has a direct bear- 
ing ou demand each year. Winter 
shortages generally occur in areas 
where the weather is abnormally cold 
and consumption outstrips current 
production, available storage capacity, 
and transportation movements of 
product. 


If the coming winter is normal 
or colder than normal—the extent 
and severity of shortages is anyone’s 
guess. We all know that those dealers 
with a good storage program will be 
in a position to give the best service 
to retail customers. Although this 
problem of winter shortages has been 
with us a long time, it can be solved 
and in many instances has been 
solved. The predominant factors are 
storage and delivery ratios. As long 
as our industry continues to grow, 
it will be necessary to add to stor- 
age capacity at all levels and im- 
prove on delivery ratios. 


Consumer 8S uch has been 
said about the very important need 
for adequate consumer storage. This 
type of storage is most essential— 


the proper amount of storage capac- 
ity must exist at the point of con- 
sumption, or we shall all continue to 
be plagued with costly special de- 
liveries, dissatisfied customers, endless 
headaches, and all of the inherent dif- 
ficulties with which you are all famil- 
iar. 


The National Committee for LP- 
Gas Promotion has studied storage 
at the consumer level, and has made 
recommendations for sizes of stor- 
age tanks to be installed for the vari- 
ous consumer demands. One-half of 
consumer fuel requirements stored in 
advance for house heating is recom- 
mended by the Committee. This rec- 
ommendation, as well as others made 
by the Committee, if followed will 
help tremendously in providing the 
proper storage capacity at the con- 
sumer level. If you are not thorough- 
ly familiar with the “LP-Gas Storage 
and Ratio Manual’ prepared by the 
National Committee for LP-Gas Pro- 
motion, I would heartily recommend 
that you secure this manual and give 
it serious study right away. 


The capacity for storing LP-gas 
at the producing plants and dealer 
bulk plants has been estimated as 
follows: 


Days’ 
Gallons Supply’ 
190,000,000 12 
-. + 115,000,000 8 


ORES we tivies cee . 305,000,000 20 
* Based on winter peak demand in 1951 


Storage 
Producing plants ...... 
Bulk plants ....... 


Increasing the storage capacity at 
the production point over the ability 
of the bulk plants to receive continu- 
ous shipments of LP-gas is not logi- 
cal nor profitable. One of the costs 
of uneven shipments is shown in the 
table below (on this page). The cost 
of idle tank cars in the summer need- 
ed for the movement of the extra 
volume required in the winter 
amounts to three quarters of one 
cent a gallon. 


The Storage Target—What should 


How Uneven LP-Gas Shipments Affect Tank Car Costs 


(Based on shipping 1,000,000 gals. a year) 


500,000 


* Based on one car moving 200,000 gals. per year. 


** Based on $125 per month tank car rental. 


*Tank Cars 


Required 
Winter Summer 
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LOCATION OF STORAGE 
MILLIONS OF GALLONS 


NEW STORAGE needed by LP-gas in- 
dustry to meet demand in 1953 


the storage program goal for next 
year be to meet the demands of six 
billion gals.? The production of LP- 
gas is continuous from day to day, 
and from season to season. It cannot 
be stepped up very much to meet 
the increased demand of peak periods. 
Therefore, if LP-gas is produced 
evenly and delivered, let’s suppose, to 
the consumer on a 1!, to 1 ratio, we 
need storage for a minimum of 600 
million gals. at the dealer and pro- 
ducer levels in 1953. 

We believe this amount of stor- 
age is needed over and above the 
amount of storage located on the 
consumer’s premises in order to pro- 
vide a continuous flow of LP-gas 
from the producing plants to the 
point of ultimate consumption. We 
believe 1% to 1 ratio of deliveries 
to dealers and consumers is the abso- 
lute maximum that should be in use, 
but from our observations we believe 
the majority of well operated LP- 
gas businesses are on a 1 to 1 ratio 
of dealer-consumer deliveries or 
rapidly working toward this ratio. 


With a demand of six billion gals. 
in 1953, the dealer will deliver, on 
a 1% to 1 basis mentioned above, to 
the consumer 3.6 billion gals. in the 
winter or 600 million gals. per month, 
or 20 million gals. per day. Two hun- 
dred eighty-five million gals. of stor- 
age at the dealer level would repre- 
sent a 14-day supply for the average 
winter monthly deliveries. This is the 
absolute minimum average storage 
needed by the industry at the dealer 
level. True, individual cases will vary, 
but if the dealer does not have at least 
14 days’ storage capacity for peak 
requirements, a safe margin of stor- 
age has not been provided. 


Several companies have been put- 
ting in underground cavity storage lo- 
cated principally in producing areas. 
Estimates vary as to the available 
capacity. Our best estimates indicate 
84 million gals. in use this year and 
210 million gals. in 1953. Storage in 
the producing areas is being in- 
creased, but when the peak demand 
season hits, the best place to have 
LP-gas is; first, at the point of con- 
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sumption in the customer’s tanks, and 
second as near to this point as pos- 
sible—in dealer bulk tanks. 

Early Start Needed—lIf sufficient 
storage capacity is to be available to 
meet the demand that can now be 
expected next year, planning and ac- 
tion must start now. LP-gas industry 
sales grew by 22.4% in 1950 and 
25.9% in 1951, in spite of the fact 
that in both years the heating sea- 
son was warmer than normal—being 
18% warmer than normal in 1950-51, 


and 1.3% warmer in 1951-52. The LP- 
gas industry is expanding rapidly. 
Over 50% more LP-gas was sold in 
1951 than two years ago, and stor- 
age was a problem then as now. The 
industry is going to continue to grow 
and grow fast. Let’s make sure that 
each individual operation from con- 
sumer to bulk plant back to the pro- 
ducer provides adequate storage to 
meet the demand for LP-gas. This 
summer get that storage filled ready 
for next winter. 


G.P.a F. UTILITY CANS. 


G. P. & F. Flexible Spout Utility 
Cans are so handy for so many 
uses—no wonder oil sales go 
up the moment these cans are 
displayed! These sturdy, steel 
shipping containers do more 
than just deliver your product. 
They'll give a real promotional 


push to your sales. 


IDEAL FOR 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 
POWER LAWN MOWERS 
AUTOMOBILES 
CAMPING STOVES 
GARDEN TRACTORS 


Available in 2, 2%, 
3, and 5-gallon sizes 
—complete with 8’’ 
detachable hose, 
hose storage clip on 
spout, and self. 
contained measur- 
ing cup. 


{GPA 


Ar eteee contarsces jj 


GEUDER, 


" 


PAESCHKE 


Furnished in solid 
colors or litho- 
graphed with your 
own design, trade- 
mark or advertising 
message. Write for 
complete details and 
prices. 


co. 


CONSIN 


& FREY 


e MILWA . 
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BIG OIL HAULS, made direct from terminals to retail outlets in transports like this, present big prob!em to distributors whose 


bulk plants are by-passed 


What ‘Clippers Do to Distributors 


When suppliers by-pass the bulk plant with direct shipments 
to retail outlets, do distributors pass out of the picture? 


This article, based on comments of both distributors and sup- 
pliers, tells what happens when the clippers move into areas sup- 


plied through bulk plants. 


(The direct delivery system itself was 


described in a series of four articles appearing in NPN April 30, 
p. 46; May 7, p. 42; May 14, p. 53; and May 21, p. 67.) 


* 


By FRANK BREESE 
Pacific Coast Editor 


“Direct Delivery” has displaced 
“margin” as the prime shop talk topic 
among distributors on the West Coast 
and other sections where “clipper de- 
livery” is being established. 


Although direct delivery of gasoline 
from primary supply terminals (re- 
fineries, pipe lines, marine terminals 
and tank-car terminals) to service 
stations, has been in practice 23 
years, its intensive application has 
come about since the end of World 
War II. On the West Coast, most of 
the major oil companies have com- 


* 
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pleted large-scale programs of build- 
ing up tank truck fleets (known as 
“clippers’”’) and of blanketing selected 
marketing areas with the clipper 
service. 


What has been the effect on the 
middlemen — distributors and _  con- 
signees—of the growth of this method 
in handling oil products? 


Some have gone out of business. 
Some have less business than before. 
Some have changed from wholesale 
distributors to consignees or commis- 
sion agents. Some are doing as 
much business as ever. Some dis- 
tributors have their own clipper oper- 


ations. There are no available records 
or statistics that would enable an 
analysis of the effects. 


There are three categories: 

1. “Those whose areas have been 
“clipperized” and who are still in busi- 
ness—either better off or worse off. 


2. Those whose areas were “‘clip- 
perized” and who were eliminated. 


3. Those whose areas have not 
been “clipperized.” 


Hazy Future—Based on conversa- 
tions with both suppliers and distribu- 
tors, this generalization is_ safe: 
Direct delivery has injected consider- 
able uncertainty into the individual 
future of distributors within 50 miles 
of a supply terminal. 

A prominent member of the Cali- 
fornia Petroleum Distributors Assn. 
stated flatly: “Any distributor or con- 
signee within clipper radius is in an 
untenable position.” 


From a supplier's standpoint, the 
over-riding factor is economics. Some 
areas are naturals for clipper service; 
some aren’t. A supplier who doesn’t 
clipperize where his competitors do, 
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and thus effect a savings, may leave 
himself vulnerable. 

The motor transport head of one 
major stated, “It is the obligation of 
transporters to think of economical 
ways of improving distribution. The 
cheapest way of doing something is 
the right way, assuming it is also 
efficient.” 

Arguments based on asserted dam- 
age to an individual's business are 
not valid, he declared. “Direct deliv- 
ery represents the march of progress. 
It’s like trying to stop the cotton gin 
or the sewing machine,” he com- 
mented. 


The question of lost business has 
been argued intensely. What it seems 
to boil down to is this: Was the busi- 
ness developed by the supplier or by 
the distributor? 


Sometimes suppliers buy the busi- 
ness outright from distributors. Often 
suppliers compensate the distributors 
by allowing them a partial commis- 
sion on volume in their area even 
after they cease servicing the af- 
fected accounts. Distributors feel, 
however, that loss of accounts weak- 
ens their business relationship with 
suppliers, as well as their own eco- 
nomic position. 

Cases have been reported where 
suppliers took over accounts estab- 
lished and developed by a distributor 
without compensating him. This prac- 
tice is a sore point with distributors. 
To date, however, there are no records 
of statements or complaints of spe- 
cific cases made public. 


Distributor Reaction—The recently 
re-constituted California Petroleum 
Distributors Assn. said it intends to 
observe clipperization activities. 
While acknowledging the evolution of 
direct delivery in marketing trans- 
portation, it concerns itself with see- 
“ing that its members receive fair 
treatment when their areas are placed 
on direct delivery. 


Dan Lundberg, executive secretary 
of the association, stated, “It is cer- 
tainly not in the public service tra- 
dition of the California Petroleum 
Distributors Assn. to stand in the way 
of better service at lower cost, if this 
is actually what clipper service means. 

“However, our members have de- 
voted long years of aggressive sales- 
manship to building up their ac- 
counts. It hardly seems equitable for 
the supplier to pick off these accounts 
for direct delivery without fair com- 
pensation for the distributor who de- 
pends on them for his livelihood. 

“We are confident that this prob- 
lem can be worked out satisfactorily 
as long as the supplier regards his 
relationship with the distributor as a 
two-way street. But arbitrary, uni- 
lateral action would naturally force 
this association to defend its mem- 
bers’ businesses.” 
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Supplier Views—-To the complaint 
of community officials that direct de- 
livery will put bulk plant operators 
out of business and their employes 
out of work, suppliers put up two 
arguments. First, they point out that 
not all stations can take direct de- 
livery because of smallness of prop- 
erty or low volume of business. 

Second, they contend that a re- 
sourceful businessman and his em- 
ployes can always develop new 
sources of business. Attempting to 
assure a businessman’s future in- 
come by restraining competition vio- 
lates the spirit of free enterprise, they 
argue. 

Suppliers compare the situation 
with the blacksmith who wanted to 





rule early automobiles off the street 
as a public hazard and nuisance. 

Sometimes the clipper service does- 
n’t work out. In northern California, 
a “semi-major” company placed an 
area on a direct delivery route. But 
the operation proved more expensive 
than when it was handled through a 
distributorship. So the clipper run 
was discontinued. 


Jobbers Use System-—Not many 
distributors have clipper services of 
their own. But some of the big job- 
bers do, hauling from supply termi- 
nals to their own stations. The North- 
west Oil Co., of Portland, Ore. in- 
augurated its clipper service before 
World War II, hauling gasoline from 
its marine terminal tank farm on the 








BIGGEST 
LITTLE BUY 


in Consumer Pumps 








For a rugged little dispensing unit 
to serve the needs of your consumer 
customers, you will find nothing to 
excel the new Tokheim Power-Pump. 
Designed specifically for farms, indus- 
trial and business use, it is built to 
high Tokheim manufacturing stand- 
ards, and attractively priced. Oil com- 
panies everywhere are finding Power- 


Pump a great boon to consumer 
business. Investigate today! Call 
your Tokheim representative. 
Write factory for literature! 


OKHEIM 


QUICK FACTS 

Weather resisting finish—only 39” 
high — 1/4 HP motor — delivers 
approx. 10 gal. per minute — built- 
in check valve — built-in by-pass 
valve—available with or without 
meter—approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories — easily installed. 


General Products Division 


TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP COMPANY 
1650 Wabash Avenue, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
Factory Branch: 1309 Howerd Street, Sen Francisco 3, Califernia 
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Willamette River to stations through- 
out Oregon, according to H. F. (Jack) 
Morrison, president. 

It is difficult to indicate how many 
distributors have been affected. A 
marketing official of one West Coast 
major said none of his company’s 
distributors had been’ eliminated, 
though the volume of some had been 
reduced. On the whole, he said, in- 
creased volume has tended to offset 
the volume of accounts removed. 

Effect on Suppliers—Another ma- 
jor has eliminated all its distributors 
in the Los Angeles Basin and has shut 
down its bulk plants. 

Another said his company has the 
Same number of bulk plants, but 
some are used less than they were. 

Most of the majors stated individu- 
ally that they have closed very few 
bulk plants and eliminated “just a 
few” distributorships. 

One major marketing executive, 
noting that there are good distribu- 
tors and mediocre ones, said his com- 
pany’s field organization has often 
done the selling for mediocre distribu- 
tors, supplying the necessary initia- 
tive and ability. All the distributors 
did was to store and deliver products, 
he said. 

If multi-pump stations have thrown 


This 


a@ scare into conventional stations, di- 
rect delivery has done the same thing 
to distributors. Just as the multiple- 
pump operation has compelled compe- 
tition to run better stations, so the 
clippers are compelling distributors 
to sharpen their operations, a major 
marketer declared. 


New York Ton Mile Tax 
Gets Court Approval 


ALBANY, N. Y.—_New York 
State’s highest court has unanimous- 
ly upheld constitutionality of weight- 
distance tax on trucks. The court of 
Appeals affirmed decisions by Justice 
Schirick of State Supreme Court and 
by Appellate Division, Third Depart- 
ment. 


Empire State Highway Transporta- 
tion Assn. which challenged the law 
enacted last year, said present in- 
tentions are to take the case to U. S. 
Supreme Court. 


The New York State Tax Commis- 
sion has been enforcing payment of 
the tax since March 14, when the 
Court of Appeals refused to grant a 
further stay to prevent collection of 
the tax. 


Truckers Appeal to OPS 
For Oil Rate Increase 


CHICAGO—Local haulers are plan- 
ning an appeal to OPS for an in- 
crease in petroleum transport rates 
to offset 3% to 10% higher operat- 
ing costs due to a big boost this 
year in the Illinois truck license fees 
and rising insurance rates, NPN was 
told last week. 


A spur to activity is the Aug. 1 
deadline on 1952 state license fees 
when a number of haulers will have 
to borrow from banks to pay about 
triple the amounts paid for 1951 
plates. 

Haulers point out that increased 
transport rates are badly needed be- 
cause the state fee for an average 
5,000-gal. 4-axle semi-trailer has been 
boosted from $350 in 1951 to $994 for 
1952 and 1953 and in 1954 will go up 
to $1,250. Similarly, the fee for a 
double bottom unit which was $550 
in 1951 is $1,456 for 1952 and 1953 
and will go to $2,035 in 1954. 

While the Illinois Supreme Court 
reversed a lower court and held that 
license fees increase does not violate 
existing laws, NPN was told a suit 
now is pending before the U. S. Su- 
preme Court testing this point. 
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CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY e ENID, OKLAHOMA 


PROTECTION 


Careful refining, in this one large, modern refinery, gives every 
dealer extra protection in the uniform quality of HI-V-|. A reliable 
source of supply . . . the finest paraffin-base Mid-Continent crude, 
adds more protection. Speedy delivery of all orders is made pos- 
sible by the strategic location of Warehouse stocks. Your territory 
may be open . . . write, wire or phone today for full details. 


Warehouse stocks: Oklahoma: Enid, Oklahoma City; Kansas: 
Hutchinson; Nebraska: Superior, Omaha, Grand Island, Lincoln; 
lowa: Mason City, Rock Rapids; Colorado: Denver; Texas: Amarillo. 
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FILE CARD used by Gwaltney Oil Corp. to streamline its degree day delivery sys- 
tem. Card measures 4 x 6 in. 


Degree Days Made Easy 


Like to cut degree day accounting 
time by 80%? 

That’s what Gwaltney Oil Corp., 
Durham, N. C., jobber, has done by 
installing a simplified fuel oil card 
file system. Key to the method is 
the 4 x 6 in. card shown above. It 
serves as both a degree day record 
and a delivery order. 

J. Parks Gwaltney, company secre- 
tary, and former chairman of Nation- 
al Oil Jobbers Council, says the sys- 
tem is adapted from one originated 
by Cross Coal Co., of Lawrence, Mass. 
He does not “think it is possible to 
develop one any more simple, for any 
size operation.” 

Here is how Mr. Gwaltney outlines 
the method: 


Equipment — This consists simply 
of flat drawer “visible” file, with 
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one card for each fuel oil customer. 
Gwaltney has printed cards to suit 
its own purposes, but they could be 
revised easily as needed by other 
companies, Gwaltney uses orange 
cards for fuel oil, and green for kero- 
sine, 


Numbered Edges — The unusual 
feature of the cards is that \% in. on 
the left and right edges is divided 
into numbered squares. Each num- 
ber represents hundreds of degree 
days (for example: 7 equals 700 de- 
gree days). The squares are used to 
mark the degree day total at which 
the next oil delivery should be made. 

Since the numbers run up to 50, 
the Gwaltney card is useful up to 
5,000 degree days. And since degree 
day totals in Durham do not go that 
high in one heating season, the face 


of the card can be used for one year. 
With the back of the card printed 
the same as the front, the company 
can use one card for two years. 

Mr. Gwaltney notes that a larger, 
5 x 8 in., standard-size card would 
have room for 64 of the % in. squares 
along the edge. Thus a company op- 
erating in a colder area could use 
one side of a larger card for 6,400 de- 
gree days. 

(On the Gwaltney card, the three 
top spaces on either edge are used 
for keeping record of oil for hot 
water heating, during the months 
May through October.) 


Filing—-Each customer card is in- 
serted into a brown cardboard folder 
that has a transparent plastic strip 
on one side. The card is slipped un- 
der this strip. And the cardboard 
folders are so arranged in the file 
that only the numbered edge of each 
card is visible. 

Result: a quick look at the file tells 
what cards show degree day num- 
bers that require deliveries, 

Cards may be filed alphabetically 
by customer, or by streets, zones or 
routes. 


. 


Driver Duties—When a card shows 
a delivery is needed, it is pulled and 
handed to the truck driver, as his 
order. When the driver makes out 
the ticket covering a delivery, it 
takes him only a few seconds to note 
on the card (1) the date, (2) the 
number of gallons delivered, and (3) 
whether or not the tank is full. 


Office Work-—After the driver re- 
turns the card with the delivery tick- 
et to the company office, all the 
clerk has to do is (1) compute the 
degree day total at which the next 
delivery should be made, (2) mark 
the card in the corresponding square, 
and (3) return the card to the file. 

As Mr. Gwaltney puts it, there is 
“no time lost, no thumbing through 
tickets, or hunting cards to match 
tickets, etc.” 

When the left edge of the card has 
been used, the clerk reverses the 
card so that the right edge comes in- 
to view in the file. 


Degree Day Log—tThe only other 
operation necessary is a running 
record of degree days. 


Cards—What happens if a 
card is lost? Any card missing from 
the file can be spotted immediately 
because the empty brown folder 
shows up against the orange or green 
cards, Since each folder has written 
on it the customer’s name and K 
factor, a new card can be made up 
quickly. 

Cards are rarely so smudged that 
a replacement is necessary. 
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Reception Desk Can Build Good Will Too 


By NPN Staff Writer 


Salesmen whose ego is weakened 
by the fish-eye stare, the fast brush- 
off or call-again-another-day treat- 
ment can have it restored by calling 
on Richfield. 


Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles, 
has broadened the “customer is king” 
slogan to include salesmen who solicit 
Richfield’s business. Recently it be- 
gan issuing personalized pamphlets 
to visiting salesmen. The pamphlet 
contains a memo welcoming the 
caller, presents a quick fill-in on the 
purchasing department, lists the buy- 
ers and their specialties and explains 
the spirit of the company’s policy 
regarding purchasing. 

Richfield, which spends $41 million 
a year buying almost anything from 
tank trucks to toothpicks, assures 
every salesman he won’t have to wait 
more than three minutes. “If the 
buyer you wish to see is not available 
that promptly, the receptionist will 
find out, in minutes, how soon he can 
see you,” the memo says. 

Building Good Will — Richfield 
places great importance on its rela- 
tions with suppliers. The purpose of 
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IMPORTANT MESSAGE 
10 
THE OIL INDUSTRY 


Everybody talks about selling more 
oil, but hardly anyone has done it 
successfully. Customers no longer 
believe what oil companies tell them 
about the value of oil. Now, at last, 
a nationally famous outside author- 
ity has come to our help. The April 
1952 edition of POPULAR MECH- 
ANICS, in an article, WHEN TO 
CHANGE OIL explains in clear, sim- 
ple style with illustrations why the 
motorist should change his oil every 
1000 miles. We secured the right to 
reprint this article. When our sta- 
tion men handed customers reprints 
our oil sales skyrocketed and are 
still climbing. We supplied reprints 
to other’ companies who have had 
amazing results. We are supplying 
these reprints as a service to our 
industry. WRITE US TODAY FOR 
FREE SAMPLE REPRINTS AND 
FULL INFORMATION. 


LIBERTY PETROLEUM CO. 
Dept. N.P.N., Mt. Vernon, Ill. 
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RED CARPET 
treatment is  ac- 
corded salesmen 
who call on Rich- 
field of California. 
Receptionist Ner- 
ina Montague 
hands caller a per- 
sonalized memo 
welcoming him 
and describing 
company’s purchas- 
ing system 


the leaflet is to further improve those 
supplier relations, according to 
George Randall, manager of the pub- 
lic relations repartment. 


H. H. Kelly, director of purchases, 
requested a printed piece for sup- 
pliers’ representatives making their 
first call on Richfield. Public rela- 
tions co-ordinated the project, which 
resulted in a six-page, three-color 
(black and Richfield’s blue and yel- 
low company colors), pocket-size 
pamphlet of  slick-finish, quality 
stock. 

A salesman making his first call 
stops at the desk of Nerina Mon- 
tague, receptionist on the eighth 
floor. She notes his name, then 
writes it on the memo which she 
hands to the caller. 


“Welcome to Richfield,” reads a 
message from Mr. Kelly. “We're 
glad to see you and to talk business 
with you. 

“For, like any other privately man- 
aged business enterprise, we grow 
and make headway only as we be- 
come more useful to more people. 


“Since Richfield is in competition 
with 2,600 other oil companies here 
in the West, we need just about all 
the good will we can generate, your 
own included. 

“Your visit has the potential of 
helping us to that end. It is only 
natural, therefore, that we should 
want you to have a prompt, cour- 
teous and mutually satisfactory re- 
ception. 

“In fact, we want you to feel that 
Richfield is a friendly company to 


visit and a good company to do busi- 
ness with.” 

In telling about the department, 
the folder states, “Being western- 
ers, we purchase from local, western 
suppliers wherever possible. Last 
year, for example, we bought from 
over 1,000 different suppliers or rep- 
resentatives, about 98% of whom 
were located on the Pacific Coast.” 

It further notes, “All of our pur- 
chases, large or small, are important 
to us. Whatever the amount in- 
volved, we wish to receive all pres- 
entations with equal care.” 

Richfield said it has passed out 
several hundred memos and mailed 
others to eastern companies with 
which it does business. 


Oil Burner Shipments Up 15% 


WASHINGTON—Shipments of oil 
burners and burner units totaled 61,- 
471 in May, an increase of 15% over 
April shipments of 45,805. May ship- 
ments also were 10,000 units higher 
than the corresponding month a year 
ago but off around 13,000 from May 
1950, according to preliminary sta- 
tistics from the Census Bureau. 

Following is the Census report on 
other oil-fired equipment for May 
(April comparisons in parentheses) : 

Warm-air furnaces—Shipments 20,- 
583 (19,695). 

Floor furnaces—Shipments 2,419 
(1,669), end-of-month inventory 5,935 
(10,334). 

Kerosine, gasoline and fuel oil heat- 
ing stoves—Shipments 60,303 (60,- 
040), inventory 256,055 (234,453). 
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Capetown, South Africa, will be 
the new headquarters for F. C. Bow- 
man, who has been appointed direc- 
tor of marketing and assistant to 
the manager of Atlantic Refining 
of Africa, Ltd. 

With the company for 21 years, 
Mr. Bowman has been manager of 
the Philadelphia and suburban mark- 
keting district until this appoint- 
ment. 

A. R. Sanborn will take Mr. Bow- 
man’s place in Philadelphia. He is 
former manager of the Newark, N. 
J., marketing district. 


* * * 


L. Charles Wallach, governing di- 
rector of Sterns, Ltd., London, and 
technical adviser of Sternol Ltd., cele- 
brated his 81st birthday and his 62nd 
year with the company on July 1. 


Shell Oil has divided its marketing 
operations department in New York 
into the distribution division, under 
Thornton Beall, and engineering, un- 
der C. J. Nobmann. 

In the distribution division, W. L. 
Shaw will be in charge of the poli- 
cies and procedures related to the 
operation of terminals and depots. 
J. M. McGinnis will head the opera- 
tion of the motor transport fleet. 

In the engineering division, Harry 
Wearne will be _ responsible for 
architectural designs and construc- 
tion of all fixed marketing facilities, 
and E. F. Zimmerman, as manager 
of the equipment division, will be 
in charge of design, standards, and 
specifications for all marketing 
equipment. 


* > * 


E. G. Fiannigan has been selected 
Union Oil of California consignee in 
Oroville, Calif., succeeding E. S. 
Ward. 


H. Safford Nye has been named 
treasurer of the Richfield Oil Corp., 
Los Angeles, succeeding M. Richard 
Gross, who retired July 1. Mr. Nye 
leaves the Security First National 
Bank, where he is a vice president, 
to assume his new duties Aug. 1. 


* * * 


Fred Eugene Huse, an oil distri- 
butor in Nampa, Idaho, for the past 
19 years, has moved to Eugene, 
(not his namesake!) Oregon, where 
he is now a distributor for General 
Petroleum. 

Mr. Huse has started rebuilding 
two of his service stations and has 
plans for modernizing all of his re- 
tail outlets. 
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A BIG DAY for Louisiana oil men occurred recently when Governor Kennon signed 
a bill reducing the state's gasoline tax from 9c per gal. (the highest in the nation) 


to 7c. 


Watching the governor sign the new levy, which goes into effect Labor Day, 


are, left to right, first row, Jimmie R. Major, executive secretary-attorney, Louisiana 

PIC; Clem Dufau, Service Station Assn. of Louisiana; C. D. Brown, president, Louisiana 

Oil Marketers Assn.; second row, W. M. Teague, vice president, Service Station Assn. 

of Louisiana; C. W. Scott, a dealer in New Orleans; and James R. Leake, Pam-Am 
jobber, St. Francisville, La. 


H. J. Struth, petroleum consultant, 
has opened offices in the Kirby Bldg., 
Dallas. 

Mr. Struth has spent most of the 
past two years in South America as 
economic consultant to the Vene- 
zuelan government, and compiled the 
first annual report of the Venezuelan 
oil industry, which was presented at 
the National Petroleum Convention 
in Caracas last fall. 

Prior to his South American as- 
signment, he was assistant director 
of public relations for the API in 
New York and was at one time an 
economist and administrative assist- 
ant with the Texas Mid-Continent 
Oil and Gas Assn. 


* * + 


Jill Woodruff, executive secretary 
of the Florida Petroleum Marketers 
Assn., reports that 46 new members 
have joined the association this year. 


M. R. Fairlie, formerly assistant 
director of lubricant reséarch for 
Sinclair Research Laboratories, Har- 
vey, Ill, has been appointed director 
for that department. 

. * * 

Ed Wessler of National Petroleum 
Products, Inc., Wentzville, Mo., has 
installed new pumps at his service 
stations and plans to construct a 
new station this fall. 

- ~ * 

Joe Watkins, president of Tower 
Sales Inc., Tower City, Pa., has ad- 
ded four new service stations since 
the first of the year. 


* * * 


John B. Goodman of the Oil Indus- 
try Information Committee, Boston, 
and William C. Bickel, Gulf Oil, Bos- 
ton, have been elected vice presidents 
of the Aero Club of New England, re- 
portedly the oldest aviation organ- 
ization in the country. 
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FLORIDA—The outgoing chairman of Florida PIC, William H. Quay, district manager of Atlantic Refining, Jacksonville, con- 

Left to right, Glen P. Woodard, Jr., executive secretary, Jacksonville; W. E. Cross, assistant division 

manager, Kentucky Standard, Jacksonville, first vice chairman; $. L. Monroe, district manager, Gulf Oil, Jacksonville, chairman; 
Mr. Quay; and P. G. Pemberton, treasurer, Orange State Oil, Miami, Fla., second vice chairman 


gtatulates new officers. 





KANSAS—The new officers of the PIC, W. L. Ainsworth, president, Ainsworth Brothers, Wichita, chairman; J. B. Smith, vice 
president, Vickers Petroleum, vice chairman, and C. E. Holmes, executive secretary, get together with members of the executive and 
tax research committees. Left to right, seated, C. A. Elmborg, sales manager, K-T Oil, El Dorado; H. K. Phipps, manager, pipe 
line, Socony-Vacuum, Wichita; A. W. Nelson, Sinclair, Wichita; Mr. Holmes, Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Smith; W. L. Lesh, vice presi- 
dent, Kanotex Refining, Arkansas City; and C. C. Smith, division manager, Indiana Standard, Wichita. Standing, J. D. Phillips, 
division manager, Phillips Petroleum, Wichita; C. W. Rise, sales manager, El Dorado Refining, El Dorado; Mason Lyons, treas- 
urer, Vickers Petroleum, Wichita; R. N. Cooper, sales manager, Derby Oil, Wichita; W. G. Tierney, president, Derby Oil, Wichita; 
W. E. Bybee, Kansas sales manager, Texaco, Wichita; and George Peterschmidt, treasurer, El Dorado Refining, El Dorado 
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CONNECTI- 
CUT — Jarvis W. 
Brown, left, Hart- 
ford district man- 
ager for Socony- 
Vacuum, and re- 
elected chairman 
of the Connecticut 
PIC, greets re- 
elected vice chair- 
man Carl E. Small, 
New London dis- 
trict manager for 
Tide Water 


They Keep Their Eyes 
On Oil's Tax Problems 
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Creston M. Harnois, manager of 
Union Oil of California’s wage and 
salary administration and member of 
the industrial relations department 
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ARKANSAS—New 
officers of the Pe- 
troleum Industries 
Committee are, 
(left to right), 
first row, R. H. 
Green, Phillips job- 
ber vice chairman; 
Frank M. Fory, 
Arkansas state 
manager, Cities 
Service, ist vice 
chairman, back 
Goode Stew- 
aft, state manager 
for Magnolia Pe- 
troleum, chairman; 
and J. C. Park, 
secretary 


VERMONT — EI- 
mer J. Collins, 
left, Gulf Oil, is 
new chairman of 
Vermont PIC, and 
Frank J. Meade, 
Texaco, is new 
vice chairman. 
Both men are 
from Burlington 


since 1944, has entered Stanford Uni- 
versity for a summer course in the 
Graduate School of Business. 

+ * * 


Elwood L. Hiatt, assistant to Vice 
President Ronald D. Gibbs, Union Oil 
of California, Los Angeles, has com- 
pleted a three months’ course at Har- 
vard’s Graduate School of Business. 
He started in 1933 as a tank truck 
salesman at LaGrande, Ore. 


Colonel A. S. Randak, now on mil- 
itary leave, has been made manager 
of Sinclair Refining’s technical serv- 
ice division, domestic lubricating 
sales. 

Also in that division, H. S. Ger- 
stung, has been promoted to chief 
automotive engineer with headquar- 
ters in New York, and G. E. Kellis 
has been made chief industrial engi- 
neer. 


COMING MEETINGS 


JULY 


National Oil Jobbers Council, Park Place Ho 
tel, Traverse City, Mich.. July 31-Aug. 2 


AUGUST 


Western Petroleum 
meeting, 
Aug. 7-8. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, national West 
Coast meeting, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran 
cisco, Aug. 11-13. 

The Petroleum Marketers Assn, of Texas, an- 
nual convention, Baker Hotel, Mineral Wells 
Texas, Aug. 17-19, 

National Congress of Petroleum Retailers, sixth 
annual session, Carter Hotel, Cleveland, O., 
Aug. 19-22. 

Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., fal) out- 
ing and annual golf tournament, Kenlake 
Hotel, Kentucky Lake, Ky., Aug. 20-21 


Refiners Assn., 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, 


regional 
Detroit 


SEPTEMBER 


North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., fall conven- 
tion, Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C 
Sept. 4-7. 

Alabama Petroleum Jobbers Assan., Inc., annual 
convention, Whitley Hotel, Montgomery, Ala 
Sept. 5. 

Michigan Petroleum Assn., annua! fall conven- 
tion, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich., 
Sept. 5-6 

American Society of Labrication Engineers, 
Symposium on Fundamentals of Friction and 
Lubrication in Engineering, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Sept. 8-11. 

yt y Infor jon Committee, The Tray 
more, Atlantic City, Sept, 9-11 

Seciety of Automotive Engineers, tractor meet 
ing Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., Sept 
9-11. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar 
keting, Lubrication Committee, The Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, Sept. 10. 

National Petroleum Assn,, 50th annual meeting, 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, Sept. 10-12 

and Derrick Club, national convention, 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Sept. 12-13. 

Petroleum Marketers Assn., Inc., fall 
conference and golf tournament, Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 

Canadian Oi) Industry TBA convention, ‘Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, 

Western Petroleum Refiners 
meeting, Rocky Mountain Area, 
Hotel, ,, Casper, Wyo., Sept. 25-26. 

I on © ders Asen., Sth annua! 
meeting. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 
Il., Sept. 25-26. 

Empire State Petroleum Asen., Lake Piacid 
Club, Lake Placid, N. Y., Sept. 29-Oct, 1 


OCTOBER 


National Dixie Distributers, Statler Hotel, St 
Louis, Oct. 3-4, 

National Assn. of Of Equipment Jobbers, sec- 
ond annual meeting, The Neil House, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Oct. 6-8. 

Indiana I lent Petroleum Assn., 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 8-9 
Califernia Natural Gasoline Assn., Ambassador 

Hotel, Los Angeies, Oct. 9-10. 

American Petroleum Oredit Asen., La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 12-15. 

Progress eek, Oct. 12-18. 

dent O11 Men’s Assn., 

Rapid City, 8. D., 





regional 
Henning 





Severin 


ou 

South Dakot 
Alex Johnson Hotel, 
Oct. 20-21. 

National Safety Council, 40th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Oct, 20-24. 

Soctety Automotive Engineers, national 
transportation meeting, Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 22-24. 





irginia Petroleum Jobbers Assn., Chambertin 
Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va., Oct, 23. 

le American Battery Mfrs., Palmer 
House, Chicago, Oct, 23-25. 





P F Assn. of A an- 
nual meeting, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Oct, 24-25. 
Pennsylvania Petroleum Asen., Tih annual 
meeting, Pocono Manor Inn, Pocono Manor, 
Pa., Oct, 26-28. 


NOVEMBER 


Sacliet Aut, on 





y Engineers, Diesel engine 
meeting, Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Nov. 3-4. 
of Automotive » national fuels 
and lubricants meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Nov. 6-7. 
National Ol1 Jobbers Council, annual meeting, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-10. 
l Industry Information Committee, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-13. 
m Institute, annual meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel and Palmer House, 
Chicago, Nov. 10-13. 








ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 





R. D. Pinkerton, former director of 
light oils at Sinclair Research Labora- 
tories, has been appointed to the new 
position of research associate. 


* * * 


The members of the Retail Fuel 
Institute of Lynn and North Shore, 
Mass., recently honored Horace E. 
Davenport, for his “outstanding con- 
tributions” to the fuel industry. 

Mr. Davenport is president of Pick- 
ering Co., Salem, Pickering-Sprague, 
Breed Co. of Lynn and is a recently 
elected vice president of Pocahontas 
Fuel, Inc. 

A plaque, was presented to Mr. 
Davenport by Richard B. MacFarland, 
president of Briggs Coal Co., Lynn. 


* + + 


William H. Midwinter of Socony- 
Vacuum, has been named to the new 
post of special assistant to the di- 
rector of distribution and marketing 
for PAD. 


. * + 


H. C. “Curley” Murner, Murner 
Oil Co., Traverse City, Mich., last 
month started construction of a 
porcelain two-stall service station 
at one of the city’s most important 


intersections. 
7 a » 


A. E. Kihn, manager of Standard 
of California’s marine department, 
has received on behalf of the com- 
pany an award from the Greater 
Los Angeles Chapter of National 
Safety Council for safe operation of 
tankers and transfer of more than 
100,000,000 bbls. of refined petroleum 
products without spillage or accident 
in southern California in a six-year 
period. 





FIRST OIL WOMEN’S CLUB in New England recently held its organizational meet- 


W. E. Keegan has been appointed 
vice president in charge of market- 
ing for Shell Chemical. 

Mr. Keegan joined the company 
in 1946 as a technical salesman in 
the eastern division, and became 
manager of the Detroit district in 
1949. 

Succeeding Mr. Keegan at Detroit is 
D. F. Bradley, formerly manager of 
the solvents department for the 
Eastern division. He has been with 
Shell since 1947. 

* + * 

John C. Benedict will represent Oil 
Trading Corp. of New York at the 
company’s new branch office in 
Wichita, which will open around 
August 1. The office will be located 
in the O. A. Powell Bldg., 218 East 
Waterman Street. 

” . * 

H. D. (Ike) Moore has been pro- 
moted to manager of distributor sales 
for Sinclair Refining Co., and will 
have complete charge of distributor 
business and wholesale industrial and 
commercial sales throughout the com- 
pany’s marketing territory. Mr. 
Moore formerly was western man- 
ager wholesale sales. He will move 
from Kansas City to New York. 

O. M. (Lefty) Ogden has been pro- 
moted to assistant manager of dis- 
tributor sales with headquarters in 
Kansas City. He will have direct su- 
pervision over the western, south- 
western, and Rocky Mountain dis- 
tricts. 

Continuing as general manager of 
the wholesale sales department, 
Charles R. Campbell will be directly 
responsible for products sales in car- 
go lots and to wholesale consumers 
at the home office level. 





] 


ing in Springfield, Mass. The new group “Women in Petroleum,” is made up of wo- 

men employed in oil companies in and around Springfield. Members are, left to 

right (back row) Dorothy Paine, Gulf Oil; Maria Silva, Tidewater; Alice Leigner, 

L. L. Roberts Co.; Kay Mahoney, Esso; (front row), Shirley Hare, Atlantic Refining; 

Helen Clement, Socony-Vacuum,*club chairman; Vivian Wills and Paula Connor, 
Swett Bros. 





Henry ©. Earles, Jr. has been 
named Union Oil’s resident manager 
for Monterey, Calif. 

Raymond Hoffman has been ap- 
pointed retail representative for 
Union Oil in the Santa Rosa district, 
with headquarters in Petaluma, 
Calif. 


- + o 


Howard W. Blauvelt has been 
elected assistant controller for Con- 
tinental Oil, Ponca City. 


* * * 


Roy M. Owens has been appointed 
managing director of Standard-Vac- 
uum’s new petroleum refining sub- 
sidiary, which has been formed in 
Australia to operate the manufac- 
turing facilities now undergoing ex- 
pansion there, at an estimated cost 
of $30 million. 

A native of Texas, Mr. Owens grad- 
uated from Texas A. and M. College 
in 1924. He started in the oil industry 
in 1926 as a structural steel designer, 
and has been with Socony-Vacuum 
since 1935. Prior to his recent ap- 
pointment he was the company’s chief 
project engineer. 


- ~ * 


Clarence J. Beckman, Staten Island, 
New York, assistant to the traffic 
manager of Esso Standard, is cele- 
brating his 30th year with the com- 
pany. 


Lt. Col. Arthur J. Read, formerly 
Union Oil’s assistant resident man- 
ager at Santa Barbara, Calif. until 
he rejoined the Army, has been cited 
for outstanding performance as com- 
mander of the 40th (Calif. National 
Guard) Infantry Division’s 143rd 
Field Artilléry Battalion which fired 
the first shot after the 40th’s arrival 
in Korea. 


* 7 * 


New assistant medical director of 
Esso Standard is Dr. John J. Thorpe, 
who has been a member of Jersey 
Standard’s medical staff since 1949. 
He was formerly resident physician 
and a research assistant in heart 
disease at New York Post Graduate 
Hospital. 


* * * 


Drewry E. Beaton, Pacific territory 
sales manager for The Texas Co., 
was feted at a dinner party given by 
associates July 16 celebrating his 
35th year of service. They presented 
him with a grandfather clock with 
three sets of chimes. 


: * * 


Harry Gow, an examiner of serv- 
ice stations for Standard of Califor- 
nia, has retired after 23 years serv- 
ice. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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SMITHway all the way! 





Serene, safe, high-speed travel has replaced the narrow roads, 
ctonee wasmineton 

ses traffic jams and general confusion of yesteryear. Now, people 
get to places and goods flow to market in half the time over 
the modern 118-mile New Jersey Turnpike. 

SMITHway Pumps, exclusively, dispense gasoline and 
diesel fuel to cars and trucks at 10 super service stations along 
this route accurately and swiftly. 

Choose SMITHway dispensing pumps: for dependability, 


beauty and long life. Rely on SMITHway for the years ahead! 


FACTORIES: 5715 SMiTHway ST., LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. + P. 0. BOX 500, SUCCASUNNA, WN. J. 





Offices: New York, Chicago, Houston + Canada: Toronto, Vancouver 
International Division: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 














No other floating roof gives you... 


TRIPLE SEAL 


protection 





The improved and never surpassed 


Wiggin Floating Roofs 
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